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SPRING STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES.—{SEE Pace 166.) 
Fig. 1.—Btuz Woot Dress. Fig. 2.—Parincessk Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 168. ] 


Fig. 3—Youne Girt’s Compination Woon Dress. 
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Spring Street and House Dresses. 
See illustration on front page. 

NIG. 1.—Parisian toilette of sapphire blue 
} wool trimmed with gold galloon. The skirt 
has wide pleats on the sides, and is quite plain in 
front, with rows of gold braid crossing in a group, 
and a pendant of gold galloon. Wider galloon 
borders the pleated skirt. A short drapery is 
added behind. The corsage buttons in the back, 
and has gold gajloon on the shoulders, the collar, 
down the front, and in a half-girdle. Pleated 
sleeves with galloon cuffs. Hat of gray felt, 
trimmed with gold galloon and blue ostrich 
feathers. ; 

Fig. 2.—Princesse dress of striped Bengaline, 
with fronts of Suéde-colored faille and panels of 
cream white Renaissance guipure lace, Full 
skirt front of faille shirred across the top, and 
cut in teeth at the foot of a large flounce, which 
is set on in V shape with full gathered heading. 
The panels laid smoothly over silk. The 
princesse back is plain and in full pleats. The 
fronts are double ; that outside is cut in short coat 
shape with darts, great revers, and buttons, open- 


are 


ing over the dress waist or lining, which is cover- 
ed with gathered faille and crossed drapery held 
in place by a wide pleated belt. Plain sleeves. 
High collar. This design is handsome for plain 
silks, moiré, and camel’s-hair or other fine wool. 

Fig. 3.—Young girl’s spring gown of gray-blue 
peau de laine combined with striped blue, white, 
and red delaine. The basque front is pointed, 
with revers at the lower part, turned back and 
held by flat gilt battons. The fronts open over 
a bias striped vest that has the stripes in V shape. 
Striped collar and cuffs. Buttons held by cord 
on the chest. The back is a straight redingote 
open down the middle, showing glimpses of a red 
silk facing. The fronts are attached to a belt, 
and are irregular, forming a large square like a 
pocket on one hip and a draped panier on the 
other. Red straw hat, with red ribbon and écru 
feathers. 


* The weekly issue of Harree’s Youne Prorxeis one 
of the most delightful of guests of old and young.”— 
The Christian Advocate, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustRatep WerkKLy. 


The number for February 28th is an unusually 
attractive one. , 

Mr. Cuartes Henry Wess writes in a vein of 
kindly humor about 


MR. CROWLEY, THE CENTRAL PARK 
CHIMPANZEE, 
and Mr. Durkin gives an illustration of that popu- 
lar antina during vts recent il/ness. 

Mr. Branper Matrnews has a second article 
on Robert-Houdin, recounting some of that won- 
de r ful magician’s pe rformances in Algeria, 

In his series of short papers on microscopy Dr. 
Srokes reveals some more of the wonderful forms 
of animal life to be found ima drop of wate r. An 
old Westminster boy tells of the ancient and curi- 


ous custom of “ Tossing the Pancake at Westmin- 


” 


ster School. 
The principal illustration is entitled 
“STUCK!” 
From tax Paintine sy J. G. Brown, N.A. 
W. A. Rogers has a spirited Sront-page illus- 


fration toa story called “Touch and Go,” by J. 
MacponaLp OXLEY. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpger’s YounG Propie 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEET 
SuppLeMENT, with numerous Sull-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Laptiks’ and Youne 
Girts’ Sprinc Costumes and Wraps; Girts’ First 
Communion Daxssks avd Easter Suits; Cai- 
prEN’s Aprons; Funcy-Work, Braid Lace, Bas. 
kets, Newspaper Racks, ete., ete. ; together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 








‘*HOW CAN I GRACE MY 
TALK?” 
“ PHAVE not those soft parts of conversa- 
tion that chamberers have,” said Othel- 
lo, and the number among us who can de- 
clare ourselves his superior in that respect 
lessens every day. The act of conversation 
in polite parlors—places originally named 
from the word parler, in honor of their chief 
use—bids fair to die out among us entirely 
in its best development, unless a few practi- 
cal rules respecting it can be kept in mem- 
ory till practice makes them a sort of sec- 
ond nature, a thing which is really very de- 
sirable, since there are many to whom fine 
conversation in its place is as delightful as 
fine music. 
Let it be remembered, then, by those who 
value the continuance of the art of conver- 
sation, that in no drawing-room where the 
company is casual, and not related to one 








another by close concerns and interests, 
shall subjects of conversation be introduced 
on which there is any probability of a radi- 
cal failure to agree in opinion, and if by un- 
toward accident such subjects are intro- 
duced, then, after the first expression, let 
other than the culprits do their best to make 
things glance away from the theme that has 
in it hidden dangers of explosion and de- 
struction to the amenities of polite talk. 
In this light it is apparent that no positive 
argument, no argument other than of a play- 
ful nature, must be indulged in on these oc- 
casions, except between people who know 
perfectly well how to keep their tempers; 


| even then it being an annoyance to the 


| not. 





others, who may not be 
whether the tempers are 


able to conjecture 
going to be kept or 
Of course it follows that interruptions 
to the flow of discourse should never be 
made, that contradictions are out of the 
question, and the penalty of any sort of a 
wrangle should be immediate expulsion 
from the circle, if penalties were really ad- 
justed to the offence and administered to 
the offender. 

Another important matter of taste in gen- 
eral conversation of the nature of which we 
speak is to keep out of it allusion to affairs 
with which any of the company are not fa- 
miliar, especially of private affairs known 
perhaps to none but the speaker and the im- 
mediate person addressed, aud mention of 
which causes the unfamiliar to feel as if left 
out and put on one side. An equally valu- 
able aid to good manners and success in the 
salon is the habit of never praising the vir- 
tues, beauties, and fortunes of the absent to 
any such extent as to seem to imply dis- 
praise of or contempt for those of any of the 
present. Nor should people discuss their 
illnesses in public; it is out of all taste to 
introduce the thought of anything so dis- 
agreeable as an illness or an affliction into 
the occasion where everything should be 
led up to the point of making people forget 
for the time being that there are such things 
in the world; nor should people wish for 
the sympathy of comparative strangers in 
their private sorrows to such an extent as 
to seek it in the drawing-room of an ac- 
quaintance devoted to the light trivialities 
of the passing hour, and to the escape from 
woes and sufferings. 

sut rivalling any of the preceding lapses 
from tact and taste is the utterance in this 
drawing-room of anything approaching the 
character of scandal. This does not hinder 
the telling of a good story when there is one 
to tell; but scandal is not only wicked and 
cruel in itself, but its public telling marks 
a hopeless vulgarity that is sufficient to ex- 
clude the teller from the drawing-room for 
the future, if it is intended that the place 
shall be one of nice elegance and gentle 
manners. 

Nor should effusive greetings and adieux 
mark the entrance and retirement of people 
into and from this perhaps ideal room. The 
kiss, then, above all things, should be rele- 
gated to private life; only something ex- 
traordinary can warrant its pablic appear- 
ance; and people should enter and depart 
quietly, and not as if it were the first or the 
last time of their coming or going. 

And while no one should absorb more than 
a moderate share of the conversation, unless 
one is of the sort to whom people come es- 
pecially to listen, yet one should try, on the 
other hand, never to chill conversation by 
monosyllables and curt answers; and one 
should eschew sarcasm as one would. pro- 
fanity or slang. Equally necessary effort 
should be made to cultivate a low voice, to 
change the subject easily and frequently, 
and to check one’s self if becoming too much 
in earnest for the light atmosphere of the 
time and place. 

It may be imagined from this that the 
art of conversation is not altogether an 
easy one; to some few it comes by nature, 
but to most only in anything near its per- 
fection after long habit and observation. If 
one, like Mrs. Partington’s minister, must 
dispense with religion and politics, and must 
not touch on topics where there are vital 
differences of thought, and there seems to 
be little left to use, it will be seen that it is 
precisely there that the art of the converser 
comes in and makes itself felt, the light and 
exquisite power that never interferes with 
harmony, and yet keeps everything bright 
and sweet and sparkling, the jest glancing 
like the golden balls in the play of the foun- 
tain, the ready repartee flashing back, the 
good-natured thrust and parry never carried 
one line too far, the swift statement, the 
pleasant utterance, all holding the interest 
of the listener till it comes near being for- 
gotten that one of the remaining things to 
be done is to go away exactly at the right 
moment, without breaking up the company 
by too early departure or making things 
possibly monotonous by too long staying, 
leaving at just that point when the sweet 
taste of the last morsel makes one long for 
more and see the necessity of coming again 
in order to have it. 





MORE ABOUT WALL-PAPERS. 


N regard to a recent editorial in this journal, 
in which we directed attention to the dangers 
of arsenical colors used in the manufacture of 
wall-papers, we have since its publication made 
further inquiries in regard to the methods of 
manufacturers in this branch of industry, and we 
are glad to find that the strong expression of 
public opinion against the use of arsenic in colors 
has had its due effect, and that the members con- 
stituting what is called the “ wall-paper pool” 
(which includes all the leading manufacturers) 
have passed a resolution by which they resolved 
to use non-arsenical colors in all their manufac- 
tories. 

In some quarters our remarks appear to have 
been misunderstood, and we have been quoted as 
attacking a whole industry. Such was not the 
case, as our strictures were directed against those 
wall-papers which, by reason of their being 
charged to a high degree with arsenic, were dan- 
gerous when used as a covering for walls. 

The question then arises, How are the public to 
distinguish between arsenical and non-arsenical 
wall-papers? In reply we would state that the 
“ Marsh” test, which is very simple in the hands 
of a chemist, showing the presence of so small a 
portion of arsenic as the 20,000th part of a 
grain, is one of the most reliable and delicate 
tests for arsenic, and should be employed when 
possible. But the following tests, which are 
within the reach of anybody, have been suggested 
as sufficiently accurate to determine the presence 
of arsenic in wall-paper if in sufficient quantity 
to be detrimental to health: 

Test I.—For these tests no apparatus is re- 
quired beyond an ordinary gas jet, which is turn- 
ed down to quite a pin point, until the flame is 
wholly blue. When this has been done, a strip 
of paper suspected to contain arsenic is cut one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide and one or two inches 
long. When the edge of this paper is brought 
into contact with the outer edge of the gas flame, 
a gray coloration, due to arsenic, will be seen in 
the flame. 

Test II.—The fumes given off from the burn- 
ing paper will be found to have a strong garlic- 
like odor, due to the vapor of arsenic acid. 

Test I1].—Take the paper away from the flame 
and examine the charred end. The carbon will 
be colored a bronze red; this is copper reduced 
by the carbon. 

Test 1V.—Being now away from the flame, in 
a fine state of division, the copper is slightly oxi- 
dized by the air, and on placing the charred end 
a second time not too far into the flame, the flame 
will now be colored green by the copper. 

By this simple means it is possible to form an 
opinion, without an apparatus, whether any wall- 
paper contains arsenic, as copper arseniate is com- 
monly used in preparing wall-papers, if arsenic is 
used at all. 

We are also informed that one roll from every 
order of wall-papers now received in the State of 
Massachusetts is chemically examined for the 
presence of arsenic, the tests being principally 
done by one of the professors at Harvard College. 
The Marsh test is always used, and every paper 
showing the least trace of this poison is rejected. 

We are glad to hear that such a course is tak- 
en, as it must be a decided check on the perni- 
cious practice to which we have called attention, 
it being hardly possible that wall-paper manufac- 
turers will now use arsenic in their colors when 
sure detection stares them in the face. Had the 
examiners in Massachusetts found any arsenic in 
the wall-papers examined, they would surely have 
made known the discovery, so in their silence we 
trust we may infer that the danger is happily a 
thing of the past. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A NEGLECTED PRIVILEGE. 

N acquaintance of mine who had removed 
from Newport, Rhode Island, to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was asked what was the social 
difference. He said that he could perceive none 
except that there were fewer handsome equipages, 
and that young mothers wheeled their own baby- 
wagons. This last point of observation quite re- 
stored the balance, for what gorgeousness of liv- 
ery can compare with the proud faces of such 
parents, and what occupants of a phaeton or a 
barouche-landau can have such felicity as beams 
in the face of that rosy little creature to whom 
every individual atom of the great universe is an 
inexhaustible novelty? My friend’s remark was, 
I fear, a just one; [ can recall but two young 
mothers among my immediate circle of acquaint- 
ance in Newport who habitually took out their 
own babies for an airing, while in Cambridge I 
cannot think of one who does not, except one 
who mentioned this to me as the greatest priva- 
tion of a long illness, and the one loss that she 
never could replace. I can remember one who 
did it in New York, and when her father, a cler- 
gyman, was congratulated on the good sense of 
his daughter, he replied, “In our family we be- 

lieve in the natural affections.” 

It would, of course, be very unfair to deny an 
ample supply of natural affections to those who 
habitually send out their young children with a 
nurse; there are many preoccupations, many in- 
conveniences, that may be in the way. The thing 
of which one may justly complain is the tradition 
prevailing among the well-to-do circles of many 
cities, East and West, North and South, that the 
mother is never to take out her child. This 
seems to me a wrong both to parent and child, 
as much a wrong as the habit still lingering in 
France of sending a young child to dwell with a 
nurse, the mother only visiting her occasionally ; 
or the habit formerly prevailing in the English 
upper classes, which forbade a mother’s suckling 
her own child—a habit so fixed that when Geor- 
giana, Duchess of Devonshire, broke through it, 





the poet Coleridge wrote her a resounding ode, as 
if she had done some great deed : 
“O Lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Who taught you that heroic measure ?” 

In the present case the “heroic” young mo- 
ther who wheels her own baby-wagon gains the 
felicity of the fresh air, to begin with; she shares 
the happy little cooings and pointings of her 
young charge; she is associated with its first 
contact with the world outside; she will never 
forget these sweet and simple associations, and 
she will always be a part of them to her child. 
She has, beyond this, the inestimable satisfaction 
of knowing that her child is cared for; that it is 
not wheeled against the broad sunlight till its eyes 
water, or pushed backward till its brain whirls; 
that it is not left to ery unheeded while the nurse 
gossips with her fifth cousin, or taken furtively 
into some basement kitchen reeking with tobacco 
or onions, and not unsuspected of diphtheria. 
No kindly man—to say nothing of a woman— 
can go about of a spring day in the city parks 
where children most congregate without longing 
now and then to invoke the “ Society for the P. of 
C. to ©.” for the protection of some poor inno- 
cent against its paid custodian. 

I read the other day in a woman’s essay, which 
had many good points in it, two assertions which 
seemed to me very wide of the mark. The first was 
that there is now hardly such a thing in America 
as a fresh, simple, unspoiled child; to which 
statement I should oppose the objection that there 
are at least a dozen of these rare beings in the 
one short street where I happen to dweil. The 
second point was that we should find a remedy 
for this alleged evil in introducing the English 
system of keeping children as much as possible 
in nurseries, and having them as little as possible 
in contact with the family life. Had this state- 
ment been turned just the other way, it would 
have seemed more reasonable, for surely it is 
where there are most nurses and nurseries—in 
America at least —that one finds the artificial 
and self-conscious children, while the simplest 
and most genuine are in those households where 
servants are few or none. This whole philoso- 
phy seems to me far less sensible than that of a 
little boy of my acquaintance who once made a 
protest against the whole race of nurses in these 
plain terms: “ Mamma, I do wish I could be taken 
care of by somebody that lives in the front part 
of the house.” 

This criticism involves no injustice to those 
kindly and child-loving races who supply nine- 
tenths of our nurses—the Celts, the negroes— 
and one sometimes finds among them individu- 
als of a quality so superior that they are whole- 
some and innocent companions for any child, and 
even ignorance forms no bar to a life-long and 
genuine friendship. But what risks are run to 
temper, to health, even to morals, in the effort to 
find this paragon! How many poor little things 
owe horrible terrors and nightmare superstitions 
and manifold lasting injury to being intrusted al- 
most unwatched to persons to whom no one 
would intrust the training of a pet animal! One 
may see households where a man-servant who 
should kick a favorite dog, or even speak angrily 
to a high-bred horse, would be dismissed instant- 
ly, and yet where delicate and sensitive children 
may be scolded and twitched about and even 
chastised by nurses of no higher training and 
principle. I knew a family whose sweet-faced 
nurse was the admiration and envy of all who 
came to the house; it was nevertheless not in- 
tended for an instant that the power of punish- 
ing should be placed in her hands; nor was it 
discovered until weeks after she had left the 
family that she had been in the habit of taking 
her little charge privately into the pantry and put- 
ting mustard on her tongue by way of punish- 
ment for such sins as can be committed at three 
yearsold. The inhumanities of parents, on which 
a brilliant American woman once wrote an es- 
say, may be bad enough, but it has always seem- 
ed to me that the worst inhumanity, in the long- 
run, was to leave a child to the unwatched con- 
trol of a hired attendant. I say “ unwatched,” 
but, after all, how can any watching be more than 
superficial ? 3s We Oe 





ECONOMY VERSUS PARSIMONY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


HE saying has been worn threadbare that a 

French family can live on the food that an 
American family throws away. The repetition 
of the trite quotation does not seem to have had 
any pronounced effect upon the management of 
the average American kitchen, for its truth is as 
apparent to-day as when the phrase was first 
coined. Still, itis doubtful whether extravagance 
lies at the root of the wastefulness. Rather 
should the fault be attributed partially to igno- 
rance of how to make good use of the remnants, 
and in no slight measure to a dread of appearing 
parsimonious, 

The true meaning of economy seems to be 
problematical to many people. In the majority 
of minds it is inseparable from stinginess. To 
prove their freedom from the latter unpleasant 
trait, house-keepers often feel that they must buy 
lavishly, show no interest in what disposition is 
made of odds and ends, and disdain to inquire 
closely after the remains of a dish when it has 
once appeared on the table. To the same class 
belong the people who profess to consider no- 
thing too good for every-day use, and who would 
scorn the idea of reserving any portion of their 
houses or the contents thereof for “best.” They 
use their finest table-ware until it is chipped and 
battered, allow their children to race from one 
end of the drawing-room to the other with dirty 
boots, and to wear their best frocks when en- 
gaged in the manufacture of mud pies. 

Now while nothing is too good for the indi- 
vidual, there should yet be some regard for the 
fitness of things. Silks and diamonds are not 
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appropriate morning costume, and one would call 
the woman absurd who donned them when she 
began her day’s house-work, She would assur- 
edly not be accused of “nearness” because she 
reserved her best clothing for the proper oe@ca- 
sions, 

Frugality does not imply parsimony any more 
than extravagance comprehends generosity. 
Without going so far as one who calls economy 
the most delightful of luxuries, it may yet be con- 
ceded that it is an eminently respectable virtue, 
and deserves something more than the shy half- 
recognition which is about all it usually receives 
even from the boldest. When properly directed, 
economy permits what to the uninformed might 
seem extravagance, for while it retrenches in one 
quarter, it does so often only to allow greater 
freedom in another direction. Applied to house- 
hold affairs, it may be said to make a study of 
the science of dovetailing, and to carry it to its 
highest perfection. It permits no rough corners, 
no unhewn ends, but introduces a harmony of 
material elements that is the apotheosis of house- 
keeping. 

To begin with that most important department 
of the household, the larder. Economy here does 
not signify stinting of food, lack of variety, and 
insufficient quantity. It means judicious buying, 
good cooking, and a consideration of how to util- 
ize left-overs so that they may appear upon the 
table in attractive shape. So far from all this 
implying meanness, there is really more stingi- 
ness in having the same large piece of meat ap- 
pear upon the table three or four times in suc- 
cession, until sight and palate are alike weary of 
it, than there is in bestowing sufficient thought 
upon the remnant to convert it into a series of 
appetizing little dishes. In the latter case the 
food is eaten; in the former it is not, 

“T had an amusing experience the other day,” 
said a young house-keeper, whose studies before 
marriage had tended more in the direction of 
metaphysics and the ologies than of dov.estic 
economy. “I had given a dinner party the night 
before, and as it was in the honor of some par- 
ticular friends, I had ordered the choicest menu 
I could devise. The next morning, never think- 
ing that all might not have been eaten the night 
before, I called the cook into the dining-room to 
receive directions. I never go into my kitchen 
if I can avoid it. I began giving orders for the 
marketing, when the look of holy horror in the 
woman’s face checked me. 

“Will ye come here, mem ?’ she said, beckon- 
ing solemnly. I followed her to the pantry, 
where she had set forth the remains of the last 
night’s feast. It looked like enough to last us 
a week. The cook pointed to the shelf dra- 
matically, ‘Shure, mem, it would be sinful to 
be afther buying annything more till that’s all 
ate up. Don't ye know that wilful waste makes 
woful want?” 





The cook is exceptional who is sufficiently 
alive to her employer's interests to call attention 
to the left-overs. Rather will she think that it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good, and quietly 
appropriate cold vegetables and broken meats 
for the benefit of her particular friends. Nor 
can she be severely blamed, Carelessness in the 
mistress will almost always provoke correspond- 
ing carelessness, if not dishonesty, in the maid. 

Wise economy may be displayed in the buying 
of food, and a large purchase should be made 
with a distinct idea of the modes in which the 
articles, if necessary, may make an attractive sec- 
ond appearance. 

Attention to that branch of household econo- 
mies which includes the making over of dishes 
has attracted the notice and engaged the pens of 
some of the ablest writers of the day on dietetics 
and home management. Where such women 
lead, surely no one need hesitate to follow. The 
penpies thus saved are the pennies earned that 
will make a perceptible difference in the market- 
ing bills of the prudent housewife. 

Should such close attention to details be de- 
clared belittling, it might be worth while to insti- 
tute inquiries as to what higher interests such 
study is driving out. The greater includes the 
less, and in eight cases out of ten the woman 
whose life work is marked by noble deeds and 
thoughts will be found to consider important just 
such kind of minor points as the smaller mind 
rejects as trivial. The woman of large heart and 
brain does not stultify herself by looking after 
the littles, but rather dignifies what might other- 
wise be petty. 

The economy that regulates the culinary de- 
partment may well be carried into all other rami- 
fications of the ménage. Take, for instance, the 
using of all the finest porcelain and glass for ev- 
ery day. It is a wretched principle to employ 
only stone china and heavy tumblers for one’s 
own family, and to keep all that is dainty and 
choice for guests. Still it is wise to hold in re- 
serve the hand-painted fruit plates, the exquisite 
bacearat glass, the fragile Dresden or Sévres cof- 
fee and tea cups, for honored visitors and great 
occasions, instead of chipping and cracking them 
by daily use. 

"When one bestows thought upon the subject, 
it is wonderful in how many directions wise econ- 
omy may be exercised without a suspicion of 
parsimony. Economy prompts the careful house- 
wife to draw down the shades at the windows 
through which the sun beats fiercely upon carpets 
and curtains ; economy moves her to turn the gas 
down to a point when quitting the room, instead 
of leaving a blaze of light in the emptiness ; econ- 
omy directs her to don a neat wrapper on Sunday 
morning for breakfast, instead of giving unneces- 
sary wear and crush to the dress she intends to 
assume for church, and leads her to exchange 
boots for slippers when she comes in from walk- 
ing; from economy she protects the front of her 
gown with an apron when she has rough or dirty 
work to do. Yet no one accuses her of stingi- 
ness because she observes all these little precau. 
tions, any more than they suspect that fault when 











she lays a mat on her steps to keep the mud from 
her hall carpet. 

That economy need not be despised or pro- 
scribed as unattractive may be seen by the modes 
in which it has been rendered ornamental. The 
elegant lamps that now grace nearly every parlor 
are used largely from the desire to save gas. The 
pretty rugs that are laid in front of bureaus and 
before sofas and fireplaces were adopted to spare 
wear to the carpet or matting, while the fanciful 
searfs and chair backs so much in vogue pay for 
themselves in keeping clean and fresh the chairs 
and sofas they adorn. 

Economy only ceases to be admirable when it 
goes too far and verges on stinginess, and then 
it is very apt to defeat its own desires. The 
boarding-house keeper who doles out two towels 
and two napkins a week spends more than she 
economizes. The linen loses more by the hard 
scrubbing it must sustain to be made clean than 
is saved in laundry-work by the reduction of the 
number of pieces. 

Common-sense is the measure by which econ- 
omy must be conducted. The guarding against 
unnecessary wear and tear, the mending of tiny 
holes and worn places as soon as they are per- 
ceptible, the stitch in time that saves nine, the 
changing about of rugs that they may wear evenly, 
the making over of old clothes, the skilful dispo- 
sition of remnants, the watching for such little 
leaks as the throwing away of soup stock or the 
neglect to sift the ashes—all this attention to 
apparent trivialities only becomes misplaced when 
it withdraws the mind from higher objects, and 
binds it down to a mechanical round that leaves 
room for nothing but petty details. Economy 
must appear in not wasting nerve force and brain 
tissue for inadequate cause as well as in the avoid- 
ance of material extravagance. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH BONNETS. 

HE trimmed bonnets brought out in Paris for 

early spring are of plaited straws that are 
so soft and pliable they are folded into shape in- 
stead of being sewed and pressed. Folds like 
great tucks pass around the entire front, leaving 
the crown indented, or else two box pleats are 
folded lengthwise down the crown, and the braid- 
ed straw is pointed upward in the middle of the 
brim, Another feature is the narrow gimp-like 
straw braid which is used in all colors for the 
entire bonnet, and for parts of plainer straw bon- 
nets. Flat braids in ribbon widths are employed 
for trimmings in loops and bows precisely as rib- 
bons are. There are also straw cords, straw em- 
broidery, and straw buttons for trimming Brus- 
sels net, tulle, gauze, and the crépons of which 
parts of the bonnet are made. 

The turban-bonnet with long crown, point 
above the forehead, face trimmings, and without 
strings, is a compromise between capotes and 
round hats which will be acceptable to many, 
The pointed front of the brim is very high, and a 
cross-band of velvet is necessary inside to make 
it fit the head; above this band is an inside trim- 
ming of small flowers, or of many ribbon loops 
tightly tied in a coquettish bow, with two ends 
pointed and standing upright in quaint pert fash- 
ion. The ribbon is then draped along the edge 
of the entire brim, giving a soft effect, passes un- 
der the edge of the crown, and returns up the 
crown in folds that cross each other, or else 
forms loops and a bow of odd shape, which holds 
a spray of flowers or an aigrette, and the bonnet 
is complete. This turban-bonnet is shown in the 
soft widely plaited straws that come all in one 
piece, and are folded into shape, also in the use- 
ful Milan braids of all the fashionable colors, 
and in black lace, gauze, Brussels net, ail 
tulle. 

Open-patterned jet bonnets ar* shown with the 
beads forming crossbars, with tulle in the spaces 
between. Black, poppy red, Suéde, and apple 
green tulle bonnets are very effective with these 
jet bars, The more substantial Brussels net is 
preferred to tulle by many milliners, but is searce- 
ly as light, and is often used for pleated trimming 
when the bonnet proper is made of tulle. Gold 
or straw embroidery on black net comes in a sin- 
gle piece for making the entire bonnet, and the 
veil is embroidered in corresponding pattern. 
The front of such bonnets has petals of scarlet 
poppies or of pink roses massed along the edge, 
and the scalloped embroidered net falls over the 
flowers. The large square-meshed nets are now 
used for veiling entire bonnets of straw or chip, 
a fashion popular in London, and especially chic 
when green, red, or Suéde straw 1s covered with 
black net. 

English walking hats are more elaborately 
trimmed than those worn during the winter. 
They are made with varied crowns, but the taper- 
ing crown indented on the top is preferred. The 
close brim may be faced with velvet or not, as the 
wearer prefers. Two kinds of ribbon form the 
trimming, one of which is usually white, which 
shows along the edge of all the loops and ends 
arranged up the front, left side, and back of the 
crown, taking away the severe effect of this rath- 
er masculine-looking hat. Toques and turbans 
of straw have long crowns, higher in front than 
behind, and are trimmed with ombré striped rib- 
bons, or plain faille or velvet draped along the 
edge and in two loops that follow the length of 
the crown from front to back. Two or three 
braids of straw sewed together form a kind of 
straw ribbon, which is set in upright loops in 
front, or else passes down the middle of the 
crown, These close hats will be worn with light 
wool suits for city streets and for travelling. The 
larger hats for midsummer have low crowns and 
wide brims fancifully pointed on the right side, 
or else projecting straight in front and cut off 
quite close behind. The Tosca shape is similar 
to this, and is shown in straw and also in net. 
One model is of dark green chip trimmed with 








black Brussels net arranged in loops in front 
and passing to the back of the crown from the 
right side, where it falls behind in a long scarf, 
which is passed around the neck, then brought 
down in front from the right shoulder, and fast- 
ened to the left side of the corsage at the waist 
line, where it is held by a bow of ribbon. Tea- 
roses are massed in a row without foliage along 
the left side of the crown and under the brim on 
the right side. The scarf end is a yard and a 
half long, and is made of the net doubled, and 
edged or bound with mbbon. White Leghorn 
hats are in the Tosca shape, with several curled 
ostrich tips coming over the crown, and some 
white, yellow, or green ribbon foided around it. 
Long flowing ribbons are on the French poke 
bonnets, which are rounded or pointed over the 
forehead, and are faced with a puff of crape or 
silk muslin, or else trimmed flat with straw or 
gold-lace. 


SMALL CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


The first short dresses worn by children from 
six months to one year old (by boys and girls 
alike) are yoke slips of nainsook made just short 
enough to escape being trod upon as the child 
walks. These little slips have a round or point- 
ed yoke of fine tucks, with feather stitching or 
embroidery between, with sleeves slightly full at 
the wristband, and full skirt hemmed and tucked 
below, then gathered to the voke. For the see- 
ond year, ‘ baby-waist” dresses are made with 
belt, yoke, and full skirt; these have very deep 
yoke, with short space (yet full) between the 
yoke and belt. A sash of the nainsook with 
trimmed ends may be added at the sides of the 
belt, and tied behind in a large bow. Girls con- 
tinue to wear such dresses until they put on 
guimpe waists, and indeed until they are ten or 
twelve years old, but to show that baby boys are 
boys, more boyish-looking dresses are put on them 
when they are two and a half years old. Thus 
for boys are one-piece dresses of piqué made 
with round pleated waist and skirt, with much 
larger pleats sewed to the waist under a belt. 
The front of the waist has a box pleat down the 
middle, with six small side pleats on each side 
of it. A turned-down collar, open in front and 
back, is trimmed with liner braid put on in curves. 
Rows of curled linen braid are across the front 
pleats of the waist and the very large box pleat 
of the skirt; the remainder of the skirt may be 
either in large kilt pleats or in box pleats. The 
belt and the sleeves are also braided. 

The new Lois Quinze suits of piqué for boys 
three to five years old dispense with a separate 
blouse of nainsook, and have instead a full puffed 
front (like a Fedora vest) of all-over embroidered 
muslin sewed on the front of the piqué under- 
waist to which the kilt skirt of piqué is sewed. 
The little jacket of this suit has a broad short 
back, with short fronts curving away from the 
neck to show the embroidered blouse-like front, 
and is also curved open up the under-arm seams, 
with curled linen braid for the trimming. The 
collar is square behind, in sailor shape, and quite 
short in front. The sailor suit also reappears for 
boys of three to five years or more, made of piqué, 
either plain white, or with tiny dots of blue or 
red, or with colored stripes or cross-rows on either 
white or buff ground, The kilt skirt is sewed 
to a twilled cotton under-waist which is covered 
in front with piqué to look like a sailor’s shirt, 
the stripes being laid across,and the neck bound 
withouta collar. Over this is the sailor blouse 
cut in a point low at the throat, with a deep collar, 
square behind, pointed in front, and finished at 
the point with a bow or a sailor knot of blue or 
red ribbon. This dress is also worn by girls, and 
may be made of blue gingham, flannel, or serge, or 
of white wools, or plaid or striped cotton or wool 
goods. 

White muslins are made up with open em- 
broidery in all-over design for wearing with 
guimpes for girls of three to ten years. The full 
round skirt is gathered to the waist and scalloped 
at the foot; the embroidery in wheels or lattice 
pattern nearly covers it. The round low-necked 
waist is cut out of the embroidery, and has a 
striped effect given it by lengthwise box pleats of 
nainsook sewed upon it at intervals all around. 
The sleeves are half-long with a corded edge be- 
low, and a pointed cap of embroidery at the top. 
The neck is simply corded. 
inches wide passes as a belt around the waist un- 
der the pleats, ending in a bow on the left side. 
Small bows on the shoulders. 

Spring and summer wool dresses for girls from 
three to ten years are of large plaids of light 
gray, buff, blue, or brown, or of figured challi, or 
else gay striped mousseline de laine. The straight 
gathered skirt is very full, having three double- 
fold breadths, and is simply hemmed. Some- 
times the fronts of waist and skirt are in contin- 
uous pieces in long pleats; the sides are flat and 
plain, and the back of the waist is round, with 
the skirt gathered to it. A pretty plan is to 
make a velvet yoke low in the neck for guimpe 
waists of such dresses, cording the armholes with- 
out sleeves, and inserting a velvet belt. This 
looks well in blue velvet with gray plaid wool, or 
in green velvet with light cream challi, or copper 
velvet with white wool. Sometimes the velvet 
yoke extends down the fronts to the belt, and the 
space between is laced with ribbon or silk cord. 

Large plaids are chosen for little girls’ ging- 
ham dresses, and are trimmed with all-over em- 
broidery cut out in tabs and epaulettes,’or else 
with plain colored gingham. A low-necked 
basque of gingham, with a full skirt gathered to 
a belt beneath it, has the middle of front and 
back filled by three long tabs of white embroid- 
ered muslin, corded on the edges and sewed 
down lengthwise, that in the middle being long- 
est; these tabs are an inch and a half wide, are 
pointed at the lower ends, and look like rows of 
insertion ; the edges of the basque and the half- 
long sleeves are corded with white nainsook. 
Three breadths of gingham are required for the 
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full skirt of such dresses for girls of seven years. 
Colored ginghams in stripes of red and blue or 
other contrasting colors, embroidered all over 
with white wheels, or open compass or star pat- 
terns, make pretty dresses of simple design, with 
a full skirt and the low round waist, or else with 
waist slightly pointed in front. Some pretty 
high-necked dresses have a yoke to which a sail- 
or collar is added, coming down in points in front 
to the end of the yoke, and leaving the top of the 
yoke merely corded to look like the sailor’s shirt 
front. Bias waists of plaid gingham have two 
folds beginning on each shoulder and meeting at 
the waist line over an inserted plastron (like a 
guimpe) of embroidered muslin; the folds are 
permanently stitched in like tucks, and must be 
perfectly bias to iron well. 


High collar of in- 
sertion. 


Short pointed cap sleeves of gingham 
with corded edges opening over full muslin long 
sleeves gathered to wristbands of insertion. 
Three breadths are hemmed and gathered for the 
skirt. A sash sewed in the under-arm seams is 
of the gingham, eight inches wide; each end is a 
yard and a quarter long, and the whole is plainly 
hemmed all around. 

Zephyr cloths partly wool, partly cotton, and 
lighter than the tennis flannels of last vear, are 
made up for girls in blouse suits with kilted skirt 
and sash. The sailor collar and the straight vest 
front to the striped and plaid blouses are made of 
plain blue or searlet zephyr cloth. ° 

For children just in short clothes are embroid- 
ered cashmere shoes, pink, blue, or white, with 
two rows of buttons and bows up the front, and 
tassels on the sides. Some of these are high on 
the ankles, while others are low shoes with instep 
straps and bows. Quilted shoes are pretty in pale 
blue, rose, or cream white. Suéde kid shoes are 
also shown for wee toddlers. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Louise et Cre; and Kenog; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_t, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Aitken, Son, & Co.; and Worrnineton, 
Smita, & Co, 





PERSONAT. 


GENERAL GREELY, the arctic hero, was in New 
York recently. His wife, who was with him, 
was “at home” at the house of a friend on 
Washington’s Birthday. Mrs. GREELY says that 
though her husband looks better than when he 
went on his perilous voyage, he is not nearly so 
strong, and that during the past few months he 
has suffered severely from rheumatism. 

—The autographs belonging to the collection 
of the late Ben: Perey Poore have been sold 
at auction, and netted about 86500. The bigh- 
est price paid for any one autograph was $0, 
for a letter written by Ep@ar ALLAN Pog upon 
the subject of ** The Raven.” 

—W. R. Hugues, of Manchester, England, has 
in his house a * Dickens Room,’’ which con- 
tains from 2000 to 3000 articles relating to the 
famous novelist. Among these are sixteen por- 
traits, 200 volumes of Dickens's works, with no 
less than eighteen editions of Pickwick, and a 
copy of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Tuble, with 
an inscription by Dr. Ho_mMgEs, bought at the 
sale of the DicKENs library. The tiles around 
the fireplace in this room illustrate scenes from 
DICKENS'S novels, and a DickEeNs calendar on 
the wall marks the flight of time. 

—JOSEF HOFMANN has been finally withdrawn 
from publie life by his father, who has awaken- 
ed to the fact that the child was overworked, 
and that he stood a good chance of bringing on 
some severe illness. Every one who has secn 
the boy at his last concerts knew that his little 
brain was carrying more than it could well hold, 
and that, if something was not done, AUSTIN 
Dosson might write a companion poem to his 
* Child Violinist.’ 

—Senator SANFORD, the California millionaire, 
says that it is pleasant to be rich, but that the 
advantages of wealth are greatly over-estimated. 
“T do not,” he says, ‘see that a man who can 
buy anything he fancies is any better off than 
aman who can buy what he actually needs.”’ 
There are, he contends, positive disadvantages 
in being the possessor of millions. For exam 
ple, he and his wife are tormented beyond ex 
pression by the importunity of beggars, who 
“solicit, implore, entreat, and demand’? money. 

—Mrs. THEODORE THOMAS was a teacher of 
the higher branches of education at Farmington, 
Connecticut, when her husband went up there 
to lecture on his art. Mrs. Taomas is not only 
a woman of sound learning and many accom 
plishments, but she is a most capable house 
wife, and it is her boast that in the twenty vears 
of her married life her husband has had but three 
poorly prepared meals in his own house. 

—P. T. BARNUM says that if he is nominated 
for the Presidency he will not decline the honor, 
and he thinks that he is peculiarly well fixed 
for stumping the country in his own behalf. 
“Our average daily crowd,” says this irrepress- 
ible showman, ‘“‘is 20,000, and the season lasts 
six months. Is there any candidate who ean 
talk to a crowd like that under his own tent, 
and make his boom pay expenses?’ Mr. Bar- 
NUM fears that he has passed the limitation of 
candidates in years, but he is physically sound 
He is very abstemious in his habits, and takes 
good care of himself. As a rule he is in bed by 
ten o’clock, and the bulk of his business is trans 
acted before noon. After lunch he takes a two 
hours’ nap, and then goes out for a drive or a 
visit. 

—The latest number of Harper’s Weekiy 
contains a ‘‘Suggested Prologue to a Drama 
tized Version of She,’ by H. Riper HagGanp 
The scene is laid in the ruined Temple of Truth, 
2000 years before the date of the story, and is 
occupied by a spirited dialogue between Ayesha 
and Amenartas over the dead body of Kallik- 
rates, 

—Mrs. JoserHine SHaw Lowe, of New 
York, whose life has been made conspicuous by 
her devotion to charitable works, is the widow 
of General CHarves R. LOWELL (a nephew of 
JaMES RusseLi Lowe), who was killed dur- 
ing the war. Mrs. Lowe. is a fine-looking 
woman of middle age, and she is a most ener 
getic and methodical worker. She was one of 
the founders of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, and was the first woman to be appointed a 
member of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection. 
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Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue model illustrated is of réséda cashmere with dark green 
velvet. The velvet is in the front, forming a plastron in the 
basque and a tablier in the skirt, which are made to appear con- 
tinuous, and are studded with large buttons. The draped sides 
and back of the skirt are of cashmere. The cashmere basque 
has scarf draperies at the sides of the velvet plastron, and a 
ribbon belt is at the lower edge. The cuffs are of velvet. 

The costume Fig. 2 has a pleated skirt of plaid wool with a 
Sudde-colored ground crossbarred with brown. The draped 
over-skirt and basque are of plain Suéde wool braided with 
brown soutache. A braided border is at the bottom of the ir- 
regular side and back drapery, and a braided loop grasps the 
folds on the right hip. The basque has a plaid plastron, and 
braided revers, collar, 
and cuffs. 


Collar with Lace 
Jabot. 

Tus collar is made 
of white satin-edged 
ribbon so folded as to 
form a point at the 
back, and stiffly inter- 
lined. Folds of white 
gauze are drawn from 
each side to the mid- 
dle of the front, 
where there is a soft 
jabot formed of a 
yard of deep trim- 
ming lace drawn to- 
gether at the top. 


Spring Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on 
page 169. 

Tue costume illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is of 
mouse gray velvet 
and camel’s-hair. The 
skirt, which is visible 
on the front and right 
side, and partially at 
the back, is made of 
velvet. The long dra- 
pery is of camel’s-hair ; 
the front is draped to 
the hip on one side and 
only slightly raised on 
the other; the back 
hangs in, straight folds 
to the bottom of the skirt, surmounted by a shorter looped drapery. 
The basque has long velvet revers, connected by pointed velvet 
bands across the front; the left side of it is prolonged in a square 
tab, which reaches to the foot of the skirt, and is ornamented with 
a velvet pocket. 

A costume of plum-colored Bengaline and velvet is shown in 
Fig. 2. The skirt is of Bengaline, with a border of velvet at the 
bottom, and a velvet tablier on the middle of the front. The 





CASHMERE AND Moret Cosrume.—Backx. 
[For Front, see Fig. 10 on Double Page. ] 
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Back or Princesse Dress, Fic. 2, Finst Page. 


Bengaline polonaise has open fronts, opening on a velvet plastron 
in the corsage and pointed paniers on the velvet tablier of the 
skirt; the back has short drapery. The sleeves are full, pleated 
at the armhole and gathered to a deep cuff at the wrist. The 
edges of the fronts and the armholes are bordered with a crimped 
silk tape trimming. 


Window Curtains—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 169. 


Tue curtain illustrated in Fig. 1 is of cream white canvas gren- 
adine, with a wide insertion and edging of Russian braid lace. 
This is a point or needle-made lace, in which the pattern is out- 
lined with Russian braid, and filled in with a variety of lace stitch- 
es worked with the needle in linen thread, 
on a pole, with a valance of furniture 
fringe, and is looped with heavy cord 
and tassels. 

Fig. 2 shows another grenadine cur- 
tain, with an insertion of Russian braid 
lace and hem-stitched drawn-work bor- 
ders. The pattern is traced on oiled 
linen, which is backed with some 
stronger cambric. The braid is basted 
down along the outline of the pattern, 
then sewed at all the angles and curves, 
after which the pattern is filled in with 
the needle and linen thread with open 
bars and “spiders,” and close medal- 
lions worked in cordonnet or button- 
hole stitch. A deep netted fringe to 
match the furniture forms a valance 
for the top of the curtain. 





CoLitaR witu Lace Jasor, 


Knitted Vest. 
See illustration on page 169. 

Tuts sleeveless vest or under-jacket 
is intended to be worn under a wrap 
for additional warmth. It is knitted 
with zephyr wool and coarse steel 
needles, quite loosely, so that it will be 
elastic enough to adjust itself snugly to 
the form. The model is of beige or 
natural-colored wool with brown edg- 
ing. Cast on 45 stitches, and knit 150 
rows to and fro in plain knitting, like 
garter stitch, then take up the foun- 
dation stitches on another needle, and 
knit them off in connection with the 
last row; this forms the first front and 
armhole. On the 90 stitches now on 
the needle knit 122 rows for the back, 
after which cast off the 45 stitches 
which had been added at the beginning 
of the back, and on the remaining 45 
knit 150 rows for the other front; at 
the close of the 150th row cast off the 
stitches, and join them from the wrong 








| hips and knotted on the back. 
The curtain is hung | edge, covers the shoulders. Ribbon bows are on the skirt and sleeves. 





side to the 45 previously cast off, forming the second armhole, 
Edge the jacket all over with a row of picots as follows: a sin- 
gle crochet on the next edge stitch, a picot (for a picot make 3 
chain and work a single on the preceding single), pass 1; re- 
peat. The front is fastened with two bar buttons, 


Ladies’ and Girls’ Spring Toilettes. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tue costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of gray Bengaline silk com- 
bined with striped Bengaline in gray and dark blue. The skirt 
is of striped silk, with long drapery of plain silk, Where the 
drapery is open on the left side the front edge is faced with 
velvet and arranged in jabot curves which show the silk and 
velvet alternately. The short bodice has a striped plastron and 
velvet revers. 

The costume Fig. 2 
has a skirt of myrtle 
green striped moiré, 
with a polonaise of 
myrtle green cloth, 
The polonaise has a 
double - breasted full 
front, shirred at the 
waist, and trimmed 
with velvet bands; it 
has elbow sleeves with 
velvet cuffs, com- 
pleted by tight under- 
sleeves of moiré with 
a narrow velvet cuff at 
the edge. The back 
is short and bouffant, 
and the lower edge 
pinked in wide scal- 
lops. 

Fig. 3 is a girl’s 
frock of poppy red 
wool, with revers of 
darker velvet. Itisa 
princesse dress, with 
a plastron of red and 
cream striped wool 
in the front. The 
skirt is pleated at the 
sides and back, and 
there sewed ‘under- 
neath the jacket-waist, 

which has notched revers, 
collar, and cuffs of velvet. 

Fig. 4 is a young lady’s 
dress of Gobelin blue 
wool, which has a draped 
skirt ornamented with a 
pyramid of  soutache 
braiding. The round bodice is full at the neck and waist, belted 
with velvet, and with a high velvet standing collar; it has a short 
shoulder cape which is braided, and braided cuffs. 

Fig. 5, a little girl’s princesse dress of Suéde-colored wool, has a 
pleated skirt, with a second skirt somewhat shorter, which is pink- 
ed at the lower edge. A sash of the material is draped around the 
A pointed cape, pinked at the 





CLora Costume wita Corp TRIMMING. 
Back.—[ For Front, see Fig. 9 on 
Double Page. } 





Fig. 2.—Compination Woo. Costume. 
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Monogram —Cross Srircu. 
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Fig. 1.—Grenapine Curtain 
with Russian Braip Lace. 





A short wrap of black velvet- \ 
figured silk is shown in Fig. 6, 
trimmed with crimped silk tape 
borders and thick chenille fringe. 

Another short wrap, of Suéde- 


a 
\\\ 
colored cloth, is shown in Fig. 7 


It has rounded cape sleeves, and 
back. | 
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Furniture TasseL. 


set along the front edges and on 
the sleeves, form the trimming. 
A short single-breasted close- 
fitting jacket of dark brown 
plush is shown in Fig. 8, bordered 
with lighter brown feather bands. 
Fig. 9 shows a costume of blue 
cloth. The skirt is entirely cover- 
ed by long drapery of the blue 
cloth, except on the left side, 
where the drapery spreads apart, 
and shows a part of the skirt 


Fig. 2.—BenGaLineE anpD VeLvet Costume. 


Fig. 1.—Woot anp VELVET CosTUME. 
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Fig. 2.—Grenaping Curtain 
with Russian Braiw Lacs, 


which is faced with Suéde-colored 
cloth, bordered with a velvet band 
at the foot, and trimmed with a 
large ornament of cord passemen- 
terie. In the back the drapery is 

brought up over the point of the 
bodice to give a princesse effect, 





FourniturE TASseL. 


The front of the bodice has a 
pleated Suéde-colored plastron, 
with the upper part trimmed with 

The high 


cording laid on blue. 
collar is of velvet. 

The costume Fig. 10 is of Cor- 
dova leather red cashmere, and 
moiré, The moiré skirt is hung 

| in loose pleats; on the left side it 
opens and displays a wide space 
draped with cream white cash- 
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The skirt drapery is of red cashmere, and 
is brought up on the back of the cashmere bodice 
to give a polonaise effect, as shown in the back 
view on page 168. A white cashmere plastron 
is in the front of the bodice, with moiré revers at 
the sides, Ornaments of silk passementerie trim 
the waist and skirt. 
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BOOK ONE.—TWILIGHT., 


CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 
PROFFERED MANNA. 


\ 7 HEN he came to the house and was ushered 
\ into the great drawing-room his heart sank 
aud his disgust swelled. It was revolting to see 
this mingled mass of magnificence and hideous- 
ness, pitiable to note the inharmoniousness, the 
incongruity, everywhere alike, Over the house and 
the inmates, and in every fact and circumstance, 
reigned the same barbarous confusion and inar- 
tistic mistit—the same crying want of taste and 
almost profligate expenditure. How could he 
throw his soul on to such a rag heap? Fancy 
painting a frieze of stately peacocks for people 
who could have lived with this gaudy wall-paper 
of execrable design, where a simpering sylph, with 
mauve-colored flesh, ogled a lumpish Cupid, all 
knobs as if made out of apples—sylph and Cupid 
repeated a dozen times in a couple of breadths, 
with the same eternal bouquet and sprawling gar- 
land of red and blue and yellow flowers, bright 
enough to give a sensitive brain inflammation on 
the spot! What would such people think of a 
dead-gold ground behind delicate traceries of 
maidenhair ferns where not two fronds were 
alike? What would they say to a dado of ebony 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and “ pietra dura” in 
arabesques and stiff conventionalized geometrical 
forms? It would be emphatically casting pearls 
before swine, thought Charlie Osborne, who ap- 
praised his own art as the highest school of hu- 
man intellect, and himself as by no means the 
wooden spoon among the candidates for honors. 

And he was thinking this when the door burst 
open with a rude kind of bang, and Miles Stagg, 
with Caleb and Nancy at his heels, came noisily 
into the room. 

“ Well, Mr. Osborne, sir, so you’re taking stock, 
are ye?” shouted Miles, in that way he had as if 
speaking to a deaf world. 

“T was looking at your room,” returned Char- 
lie, glacially polite. 

“T's Lady Elizabeth’s whim,” laughed Miles, 
showing all his teeth; “and we’re bound to fol- 
low my lady’s lead—ain’t we, Caleb lad?” slap- 
ping his son’s shoulder. 

“T’d like to do as Lady Elizabeth wishes,” said 
Caleb, stiffly, meaning rebuke; and Charlie, who 
was what the Scotch call “ gleg at the uptak,’” 
wondered what the deuce was underneath this 
odd jocularity and constrained reply. But not 
the wildest of the speculations which shot like 
little “northern streamers” through his brain 
came near the presumptuous truth, as Miles 
Stagg had conceived it and as Caleb repudiated. 

“ Well,” said Miles, after a pause, “and what 
may you be thinking of the job, Mr. Osborne? 
Cost’s no question.” He visibly swelled with 
pride ‘as he said this, his thumbs in his waist- 
coat pockets, and his big coarse fingers playing 
a jubilant tattoo on the flaring flowers of the em- 
broidered satin. ‘I’ve enough and to spare for 
my lady’s fancies, and thy work, my lad”—here 
he lapsed into his ordinary familiarity of tone— 
“and thou’lt not put a wrong price, were it ever 
BO, 

Charlie’s handsome face flushed; his small, 
cleanly moulded head and finely cut features wore 
the air and look of royal disdain. The money was 
a temptation, as he had before admitted, but 
gained at such a price—by association with such 
dreadful ereatures—by work on such a really 
“awful” house—it would be too dearly bought. 
He was not of the kind to see the fun of the 
position, nor to make capital out of its humor. 
He was only disgusted with its commonness and 
vulgarity; and he scarcely cared to conceal what 
he felt. 

“T fear that to begin at all in the room will 
entail too many alterations,” he said, coldly. 
“These curtains must be changed. This blue 
will not suit my scheme of color, and it is too 
hard and crude in itself; and this yellow border 
is inadmissible, even as things are.” 

“Lo ye now !” said Miles, all in amaze. “ And 
I, who thought these curtains tiptoppers! They 
cost a power of money, so they should be some- 
thing good. And th’ stuff in them is of the best, 
that I know.” 

He rubbed the heavy silk between his finger 
and thumb as affectionately as a man pulls his 
dog’s ears. 

“The material is handsome, but the color is 
bad,” said Charlie, with a shudder. 

“Lo ye now!” said Miles again, screwing up 
his eyes a little ominously, and making a depre- 
catory kind of click with his tongue. 

“ And the carpet will not do,” continued Char- 
lie. “This fiery red will kill everything; and 
the chairs and sofas are not right; the shapes 
and coverings are both wrong.” 

“ Av! them’s all wrong, too?” said Miles, with 
unwonted quietness. 

“Quite wrong,” said Charlie, deceived by ap- 
pearances, and giving the reins to his hobby- 
horse. “The ottomans, too, are just impossible ; 
and that modern china is too dreadful, And you 
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cannot have those heavy cut-glass chandeliers. 
You cannot have gas in the room at all.” 

He grew warmer as he went on—his artistic 
taste was so thoroughly outraged. 

“Oh, Miles, man alive, it’s just a wicked waste 
of money!” cried Nancy, unable to contain her- 
self longer. “All this here, that’s as good as 
new, as a body might say, and as fine as fivepence, 
to be carted off for a whim that’s to do no good 
toanyone. It’s just shameful, and I'll say it were 
it ever so. It ‘Il not bring a blessing on thee, 
Miles, to scatter thy brass in this wild gait, and 
so I tell thee.” 

“Nay, what I think, the wife is about right,” 
said Miles, speaking very slowly, for he was truly 
aghast at the wholesale condemnation of his grand 
room. He and the local upholsterer had furnished 
it between them ; for he had loyally done his best 
to give all of his own a lift, and neither cost nor 
material had been spared. And now to have it 
touched with this cruel spear that blackened 
and blighted wherever it struck. It was more 
than he could stand; and Naney, woman, was 
about right. The paper he would not stand out 
for, nor, for the matter of that, would she. She 
had never liked that mauve-fleshed young woman 
with nothing on but a scarf in a bow above her 
head and a line down her shoulders; and that 
lumpy Cupid, made of apples strung together, 
and as naked as when he was born, had always 
shocked her sense of what a well-conditioned 
bairn should be. But when it came to the curtains 
and the carpets, the sofas and the chairs, that 
huge cut-glass chandelier with its drops like dia- 
monds, the tables and ornaments—in fact, to every 
individual thing in the big room—then Miles him- 
self paused and faltered before he took the leap. 
He did not care about the money the change 
would cost. Quite the contrary. What he did 
care for was the slap in his face on the matter 
of taste, and the condemnation of things he had 
learned not only to connect with his prosperity, 
but to regard as the dumb witnesses of his own 
merit. 

“It is a clean sweep, anyhow,” he went on to 
say, his color rising as he spoke. “‘ We have been 
content and pretty proud, Nancy and me and the 
lad, with what we have had; and I don’t like 
the looks of turning one’s back on all at once of 
one’s own for the word of a stranger who doesn’t 
feel with us—and maybe has other thoughts,” he 
added, darkly. “So 1 think, Mr. Osborne, sir, 
we'll sleep on this matter before we make a seri- 
ous calculation.” 

“Of course, that is just as you wish,” said 
Charlie, coldly. 

“Well, you see, I’m a little out of breath and 
flabbergasted; and I’m not so sure as I'd like all 
these changes when made, and I'd like to see a 
proof before I paid,” said Miles, “One doesn’t 
do so well to give one’s self up too soon into the 
hands of a stranger as has other thoughts,” he 
repeated. 

“Oh!” said Charlie, with all a gentleman's 
pride and artist’s disdain in his voice and man- 


| ner; “if you do not think I understand my own 


business, we had better not think any more about 
it. In such a thing as this I must have carte 


| blanche or none at all.” 


“IT don’t know what you mean about carts nor 
barrows neither,” shouted Miles, thoroughly net- 
tled; “but if you think you are a-going to ride 
rough-shod over me, young man, you are mistaken, 
Mr. Osborne, sir, and so I tell you. It is me as 
pays, and me as has to be agreeable to this, that, 
and Uother—not for a stranger to come in and 
order shifts and gangs, and set the seams as he 
has a mind, and never a body to say him nay. 
Not if I know it—and now you know.” 

“Whisht, Miles—whisht, honey!” said Nancy, 
in a terrified voice. 

“ Hold hard, father,” said Caleb, with unwont- 
ed decision. 

“Nay, but I'll have my say if I die for it!” 
said Miles, his voice raised to its angry bellow. 
His thumbs were thrust deeper into his waistcoat 
pockets, and the tattoo played by his fat fingers 
was no longer spread and jocund, but with hard, 
jerky, irritated taps, his fingers coming down on 
the flaring flowers with blows like miniature 
sledge-hammers. 

“ You have said enough,” said Charlie. “ No- 
thing you could offer me would induce me to 
accept this work, and I wish you good-day.” 

“ And good-day to you, sir, for a jackadandy, 
if ever there was one!” shouted Miles; while 
Nancy besought the young gentleman to take a 
snack, and Caleb went with him to the door, say- 
ing he must not mind what father had said— 
father’s bark was worse than his bite, and Mr. 
Osborne was not to feel offended—he knew so 
much better than father, he could afford to let 
him rave. 

He spoke with so much good feeling—with the 
dignity even of earnestness and sincerity—that 
Charlie could not but recognize the poor scoun- 
drel’s partial value ; and though he went off in a 
fluff and a fume, be thought that, after all, worse 
men were in the world than Caleb Stagg, who, 
creature as he was, was yet a good fellow in his 
own way. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


Sritt boiling with indignation—in a fluff anda 
fume all through—Charlie Osborne walked on to 
the Dower House, where he hoped to see Lady 
Elizabeth and Estelle. Since the collapse of her 
notable scheme for her daughter's endowment 
with unhappiness and wealth, Mrs. Clanricarde 
had in a manner let go the reins, laid down the 
whip, and given the girl her head. She had more 
liberty because less care was taken of her, Mrs. 
Clanricarde feeling, as people do who are dis- 
appointed, that if she wanted to go to destruction 
she must, and it was too hard a task to restrain 
her. This, however, would not last long. It was 
only the first inevitable reaction following on 








baffled endeavor. Very soon the managing, put- 
ting-to-rights nature of a maitresse femme would 
reassert itself, and then the slackened rein would 
be all the more sharply drawn because of this 
temporary relaxation. Meanwhile Estelle, being 
but a maid of mortal mould, made good use of her 
increased liberty ; and Charlie Osborne profited. 
Means were found of meeting every day, while the 
mother sat behind the close-drawn blinds of Les 
Saules, and broke the vials of her wrath over the 
head of her unlucky George. 

It had been already arranged between the 
young lovers that they were to meet at the Dower 
House to-day by that lucky chance which is part 
of the craft and diplomacy of love. So that 
Charlie felt sure of falling in with Estelle some- 
where about the place, should Lady Elizabeth be 
out—which was not likely, as he knew she would 
be anxious to hear tie result of her recommen- 
dation. 

So it all proved. Lady Elizabeth was at home 
in her own private “ work-room,” and Estelle 
Clanricarde was with her, sitting as her model 
for the head of Ruth gleaning in the fields of 
Boaz, at which she was working with as much 
zeal as if painting was her profession and an 
order her ambition. 

“Well!” said Lady Elizabeth, after the first 
greetings were over; “aud what about the com- 
mission ?” 

“Oh!” said Charlie, tossing up his handsome 
head ; “it has come to nothing, of course !” 

“Why of course!” and “Uh, Charlie!” said 
the two girls in a breath. Lady Elizabeth’s 
large limpid gray eyes expressed surprise—Es- 
telle’s beautiful brown moths regret. 

“ Because I am a gentleman, Lady Elizabeth,” 
said Charlie, with intinite disdain; “and I could 
not consent to work for such scoundrels if I had 
not a penny-piece in the world! I would rather 
buy a broom and sweep a crossing !” 

“Caleb Stagg is not a scoundrel,” said Lady 
Elizabeth, gently. 

“His father is, if he is not,” broke in Charlie, 
with more heat than courtesy. 

“Rude, perhaps, and boorish, but I should 
scarcely call him a scoundrel,” the lady again 
insisted, as gently as before, but also as firmly. 

“In any case, how could I work for a wretch 
who has not the smallest rudiment of taste— 
who puts together the vilest and most immoral 
colors—prefers hideous forms to righteous—and 
knows no more of value than what is so much 
money worth! Lady Elizabeth, it is impossible !” 

“But you might be a missionary, and teach 
the heathen,” continued the lady. 

“Can you teach pigs ?” retorted Charlie, scorn- 
fully. ‘ Besides, that old scoundrel insulted me. 
How could I accept a commission from a man 
who not only does not know one thing from an- 
other, but who also does not know how to behave 
with common decency? How could he ?—a mere 
brute like that—a miner yesterday, and nothing 
but a miner to-day with a pot of money he would 
be far better without. Such a trio as they are! 
I declare they made me ashamed of my own 
species.” 

“We cannot help their wealth,” said Lady 
Elizabeth. ‘ They have the money, yoy see, and 
it was honestly earned, so they must keep it. 
But if we could make him distribute it wisely, 
that would be a gain to every one alike. That 
was what I thought of when I proposed this 
room to them and to you. I thought that it 
would be both a noble piece of work for the fu- 
ture occupier of Redhill, if the present would 
scarcely appreciate it at its full value—and that 
you would be the gainer by so much, and” —look- 
ing at Estelle—“ would be so much nearer your 
happiness.” 

“I know all that, dear Lady Elizabeth,” said 
Charlie, feeling more contrite than he cared to 
express, but resolved to fight it out on his chosen 
lines of dignity and gentlehood ; “and you may 
be sure it cost me something to turn my back on 
what would have been a splendid bit of work all 
through. But, believe me, [could nat! It would 
have been impossible! and neither you nor Es- 
telle would have wished it had you realized all 
the conditions.” 

“I am sure you did right, Charlie,” put in 
Estelle, hastily. Not for worlds would she let 
him see that she was disappointed, or in any way 
doubted the absolute wisdom of his action. “ As 
Charlie says, it would have been impossible,” she 
added. 

A tender smile, a little tinged with sadness, 
crossed Lady Elizabeth’s face. The three years 
that lay between her and Estelle, as well as the 
difference in their characters, gave her the air 
and sentiment of far more experience than per- 
haps the reality warranted. But experience is 
sometimes as it were forestalled—foreseen—by 
the qualities of the character, and Lady Eliza- 
beth’s—thoughtful, self-controlled, and intense— 
had a grip and an outlook of more value than is 
got by such heady impulsiveness as that which 
ruled Charlie Osborne’s life, or such weakness to 
her affections as was Estelle’s governing motive. 

“Well, we must think of something else, as 
this has failed,” said the lady, after a pause. 
“T must try and get you a commission,” to 
Charlie, with one of her charming, generous 
smiles, meaning to say that she was in no wise 
offended by this rejection of her first efforts. 
“T am determined you shall succeed,” she went 
on to say, playfully; “and I feel strong enouglti 
to conquer fortune for you. We will introduce 
you to Mr. Smythe Smith. He is coming down 
to stay with us for a few days; and perhaps that 
will be a better thing for you in the end than this 
would have been. But this would have kept you 
here—which was a consideration ;” looking at 
Estelle as girls do when they are sympathetic 
with a love affair. 

“It cannot be helped,” said Charlie, still 
mounted on his very highest horse. “Essential 
as money is to me, I cannot barter for it my self- 
respect ; and to have worked for this old ruffian, 





and for such a house of horrors, would have been 
to practically sell myself. Art, to be worthy of 
its high mission, ought to be worthily represent- 
ed,” he added, loftily. “In this deplorable age 
of ours the artist is the only true priest, and he 
must be equal to his office.” 

“ Yes,” said Estelle, her soft eyes full to over- 
flowing with that kind of love which stirs a man’s 
inmost soul—the love that unites intellectual in- 
fluence with spiritual adoration and personal 
fondness—the love that makes of the lover a 
hero and a demi-god to himself—the love on which 
artists and poets live as the enchantress Mai- 
mouna lived on the breath of flowers, as birds-of- 
paradise are intoxicated with the dews of heaven 
—that love of all the most dangerous both to her 
who gives and to him who receives. The one it 
robs of self-respect and a higher standard; the 
other it robs of a god greater than himself—of a 
law purer than his own will, 

“Yes,” too, said Lady Elizabeth. “ But there 
is also something grand in being nobler than 
one’s own pride,” she added. “ Self-forgetful- 
ness has its own splendor, has it not? And I al- 
ways think that line of George Herbert's, ‘Who 
sweeps a room as for Thy laws,’ might be used 
as a rule of conduct more often than it is.” 

“That is a very different thing from doing 
artist’s work for human pigs, and taking money 
from a ruffian who does not know how to behave,” 
said Charlie. “I would be as humble as any one 
to true greatness. I am. I reverence every 
word that the Master says”—‘“ Even when he 
curses all travellers by railways?” put in Lady 
Elizabeth—* and I should not dream of opposing 
his dictum in anything,” continued Charlie, not 
noticing ; “but that is quite another thing. To 
reverence true greatness and knuckle under to 
wealthy ruffianism do not come into the same 
category, dear Lady Elizabeth.” 

“Do not call it ruffianism, Charlie,” she an- 
swered, “Call it ignorance. You cannot have 
anything worse for the race if it is not so bad for 
the individual! I dare say Mr. Stagg did not 
know that he was behaving badly. He acted 
only after the law of his kind.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, grandly; “that’s just it. 
He acted after the law of his kind—like a brute, 
and I after that of my kind—like a gentleman. 
He insulted me, and I repudiated him.” 

Lady Elizabeth got up and went over to the 
young artist. His handsome face was flushed, 
but set and stern with indignation; hers, that 
tender Madonna face, was pale, and, as it were, 
quivering and instinct with something that was 
more sublime than pity, more noble than sym- 
pathy. 

‘“Who was it said, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’?” she said, with 
infinite feeling. ‘Oh, Charlie, the longer I live, 
the more and more deeply I feel the need we have 
in ourselves of forgiveness, and the duty laid on 
us of forgiving others! It is not forgiveness as 
much as understanding. If we could see into a 
person’s heart and all round a circumstance, we 
should never be angry. At the worst we should 
be only sorry.” 

‘Lady Elizabeth, you are an angel,” said Char- 
lie, moved by her earnestness, but not taking fire 
at her flames. “I am only a weak, sinful man, 
and I cannot follow you in your higher flights. 
You can be patient where I cannot. We are 
not all made of the same material, and mine is 
less ethereal than yours.” 

Lady Elizabeth took herself back with a ner- 
vous little laugh. 

“T dare say I am silly, and exaggerate things,” 
she said, hurriedly. ‘ Eustace says I do; but I 
should like to see certain principles raore acted 
on, and this of forgiving others—tolerating ugly 
appearances, and not taking offence easily—is 
one of them.” 

“Then would you have me pocket the affront, 
and take the commission simply for the gain ?” 
asked Charlie, his handsome face again flushing. 

“No, not unless you could have seen the thing 
from my stand-point,” was her reply. “ I would 
never wish any one to do what seemed to him 
mean or degrading.” 

“You would only wish me to do what was 
mean and degrading from another platform— 
blinded by another set of motives?” said Charlie. 

It was Lady Elizabeth’s turn now to flush. A 
transient gleam of reproach darkened the tender 
radiance of her soft gray eyes. But it passed as 
quickly as it came. 

“Of course it all depends on the way in which 
we look at things,” she said, quietly; and Char- 
lie, rather ashamed of himself, but too proud to 
confess it, said “‘ Yes,” just as quietly. Which 
ended the conversation, and decomposed all the 
thoughts that had created it. 

“ But,” as Charlie said to Estelle afterward— 
“but that I really love Lady Elizabeth like my 
sister, 1 should get provoked at her ultra ideas, 
I am, I hope, as high-minded as any man, and 
would scorn to do a mean or pitiful action as 
much as any one, but really I cannot follow her— 
and no one could. It is just Utopia that she im- 
agines. It would be the millennium if it were 
all true, and that is ridiculous,” 

“ Yes,” said Estelle ; ‘and yet””—loyalty to her 
friend coloring even her submission to her lover 
—‘she is so good! She is an angel!” 

“That’s just it,” said Cnarlie; “ she is more of 
an angel than a woman; and I confess I like wo- 
men better than angels! I know one, however, 
who is both!” he added, fondly. 

Whereon they started off into the mellifluous 
babble of love, and forgot all in the delight of 
the moment and the joy of the hour. 

A few days after this Mr. and Mrs. Smythe 
Smith, the new millionaires, came down to visit 
Lord Kingshouse ; and Lady Elizabeth, this trans- 
parent and angelic creature, laid her kindly traps 
and baited them as deftly as Mrs, Clanricarde 
herself could have done. She spoke to Mrs. 
Smythe Smith of their clever and delightful young 
artist, of his beautiful ideas, his delicate fancies, 
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his original genius, his certainty of future fame. 
He was at the right moment for plucking by a 
far-seeing and intelligent patron. It would bea 
proud thing to be able to say in future time, “I 
made this now famous genius!” It was always 
such a grand thing to be the patron of as yet 
fresh, unhackneyed, undiscovered talent! Mr. Os- 
borne would make a quite unique monument— 
a perfectly beautiful success of their magnificent 
house. She hoped they would think of it; for 
a beautiful thing is in very truth a joy forever, 
and does the world so much good; and if only for 
the delight she had in beauty and perfectness she 
would like them to have Mr. Osborne’s work in 
their place. And soon. But it must always be re- 
membered that Lady Elizabeth did really believe 
all this of her old friend and childish playmate, 
and that che was in no wise touting for the good 
of a mediocrity to the damage of a Croesus. 

Mr. Smythe Smith said he would ratber prefer 
a man of known repute, a man whose name alone 
would add lustre to his worth, and cause the 
envious world to admire without cavil. Mrs. 
Smythe Smith, on the other hand, inclined to the 
undiscovered genius, whom also she thought she 
could a little deflect, if not bully and make sub- 
servient to her wishes. It would then be “ we.” 
“Mr, Osborne and I planned this room—made 
out this decoration—arranged these details. I 
proposed this color; I worked up that subject ; 
and I found Mr, Osborne most civil and obliging 
—most ready to adopt my suggestions and carry 
them out.” Yes, she was certainly on the side 
of the undiscovered genius, and as Mr. Smythe 
Smith knew that it was good form to give way 
to a wife before folk, he yielded the point in this 
instance, and Mrs. Smythe Smith stuck to it. 
Whence it came to pass that Charlie Osborne and 
his portfolio were had up to the Dower House, 
when the designs he had made at Lady Eliza- 
beth’s suggestion were looked at, admired, criti- 
cised, and pronounced eminently workable and 
satisfactory. 

For the look of the thing, and to maintain an 
independent attitude as well as to sustain their 
character as people of taste, judgment, and dis- 
cernment, Mrs. Smythe Smith made one sugges- 
tion and Mr. Smythe Smith another, of no vital 
importance and touching no organic principle ; 
and Charlie Osborne was too well-bred to object 
to modifications which pleased the pride of those 
who made them and hurt nothing that was essen- 
tial to his own ideas, 





His manners and appearance both impressed 
the wealthy parvenu and his wife to a high de- 
gree of favor. That air he had of semi-royal 
dignity sat so well on his extremely handsome 
person; his voice was so melodious ; his eyes 
were 80 very fine ; his hands were so perfectly 
well shaped—the hands emphatically of a gen- 
tleman; Lady Elizabeth was so friendly; the 
countess was so almost maternal—she was in 
the plot, and took to it as naturally as a duck- 
ling to the water—what woman would not ?—my 
lord was so good-humoredly familiar—glad to 
follow his dear Delight’s lead, and to do as she 
desired —all these considerations stirred the 
brains of Mr. and Mrs. Smythe Smith like sweet 
must in new wine, so that the bargain was made 
and the arrangement come to. And _ before 
Charlie Osborne well knew where he was, or ail 
that it included, he had agreed to leave Kings- 
house and Estelle and go to London with the 
Smythe Smiths for the art decoration of their 
magnificent house in Piccadilly. The whole fu- 
ture of the drama hung on this one apparently 
unimportant act. Had he taken the Redhill 
commission and staid where he was, the story 
of his life and Estelle’s would have been com- 
pletely changed. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PANEM ET CIRCENSES. 


In this queer life of ours, with its intricacies 
of sacrifice and its interdependence of cireum- 
stances, no pleasure comes to one without pain 
to another. As in social ordering the helot makes 
the aristocrat, so from the smiles of the endowed 
spring the tears of the bereaved. The wedding 
wreath is gathered from the rose-trees on the 
grave; the mother suffers that the child may re- 
joice ; the accumulated wealth of one comes from 
the loss or toil of many; and no work was ever 
done by which mankind has benefited that has 
not cost blood or treasure, or the burden of such 
grave care as must needs go with endeavor. 
Gethsemane is the mirror of the world and co- 
eval with the ages; and the stream of those who 
pass through the gates of its mournful garden is 
as large as life itself. 

Now here at Kingshouse, in a small way and 
with narrow borderings, was enacted the old fa- 
miliar drama of gain and loss. The “ panem et 
circenses” offered to Charlie meant banyan days 
in the house of happiness to Estelle; and Love 
suffered equally with each because Prosperity 
took up the running with one. There was this 
consolation, however—Charlie’s prosperity would 
be eventually Estelle’s happiness ; for, of course, 
she was as fixed in her determination to wait for 
him, all her life if need be, and never marry an- 
other, come what might—as fixed as those stars 
in the sky, which somehow seemed her sympa- 
thizers and confidantes when her mother was 
acrid and Charlie invisible. 

Their parting was in secret, as their meetings 
had been. When the handsome young detvri- 
mental called at Les Saules to salve over old 
sores and blot out old scores, he saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Clanricarde only. Estelle was in the wood, 
and her mother was not too curious as to her 
daughter’s whereabouts. She was too grateful 
to Providence and Mr. Smythe Smith to grudge a 
few crumbs of content to the poor little dove 
who was to be the sacrifice. Believing as she 
did in the transforming power of change and ab- 
sence, she trusted in these to destroy the love 














into which the old boy and girl affection had de- 
veloped. Besides, the chapter of accidents for a 
beautiful young creature like Estelle has a very 
broad margin and a very long coda. Hence she 
could afford to be quite human to Charlie Os- 
borne when he came to take his leave of them 
all; and even condescended to speak of Estelle’s 
absence as something in which he might be sup- 
posed to take an interest. It was a folly well 
over, she thought—something like measles or 
nettle-rash, or haply scarlatina, and she did not 
foresee “ sequela.” 

Hidden in the wood from all eyes but those 
friendly ones of the Great Mother, poor Estelle 
was breaking her heart, yet doing her best not to 
be too selfish in her sorrow. It was for Charlie’s 
good in every way that he should have this splen- 
did commission; and she knew as well as he 
that it was for her good too in the end. Were 
not their lives essentially one, although to all ap- 
pearance as yet divided? Still, the moment was 
bitter, and Estelle was not ashamed to suffer. 
But all things come to an end. “Tout casse, 
tout passe,” says the melancholy French prov- 
erb; and sorrow itself stumbles slowly forward 
to oblivion as anguish creeps onward to death. 
Tears and protestations—the kisses consecrated 
to pain, and those which were pledges of fu- 
ture joy— farewells repeated solemnly at the 
last, then lost and confounded in another em- 
brace—smiles which were sadder than tears, and 
assurances which somehow carried no weight and 
brought no content—who that has ever loved 
does not know the whole diapason of this suffer- 
ing, the whole sad framing of this threnody? 
Those two young creatures in the wood went 
through the old familiar tragedy; and then the 
moment came when they must absolutely part— 
his face turned to the mighty world of London, 
where he should find the grand anodyne of work 
and the noble stimulus of active endeavor—she 
to the restricted life of home, where her mother 
would not be her friend, and her father might 
not. But so it is. The weak one is ever singled 
to “endure what it once possessed”; and while 
the men dare and die, the women live and weep. 

Spring and summer, 4nd even autumn itself, 
had fled now for Estelle. It was the winter of 
her soul, the winter of her discontent, which yet 
had in it something divine. Her lover was away, 
and the sun had gone out of her sky. She would 
have felt it in a certain sense treacherous to her 
great trust had she been even moderately happy 
in his absence. To have been gay would have 
been impiety. She carried her sorrow as the 
Christians of old times carried the sign of their 
faith, hidden within her breast, but ever to be 
made visible to those who should care to pluck 
it forth. She gave up society, and found the vic- 
arage parties the very haunts of dulness and the 
homes of ennui. She suddenly became miserly 
of time, and her diligence at home was really ed- 
ifying to the whole household. She was very 
sweet and good to her mother; submissive to the 
last degree in all small matters, as if wanting to 
atone for her disobedience in that one, the largest 
and most important of all; making up by the 
pennyworths for the transference of the whole 
capital. She got up early, and she did a vast 
amount of needle-work ; but here and there, when 
the colors were not quite fast, there were blotch- 
es, as if the thread had run and stained the cloth. 

Her extreme docility touched Mrs. Clanricarde, 
who was by no means a bad-hearted woman, 
though she was what we call concretely Worldly 
—with cause enough, poor soul! But though it 
touched her on one side, it made her suspicious 
and watchful on another, for she understood to 
a nicety that art of making up by pennyworths 
when the main capital has been squandered. 
Was she not accustomed to it from her hus- 
band ? 

The suspiciousness, however, was not suffered 
to appear. Mrs. Clanricarde was far too clever 
to spoil the whole brew for want of a little sugar. 
Nor was she in any sense an unnatural mother, 
indifferent to her daughter’s love and careless of 
her happiness. On the contrary, it was because 
she honestly believed this happiness was to be 
found in the long-run in money rather than in 
love that she had opposed Charlie Osborne and 
taken up with Caleb Stagg—a better not being 
at hand. She responded, then, to all Estelle’s 
sweet little advances with sympathetic accept- 
ance, and went half-way to meet her. She 
never alluded to the late cloud that had been be- 
tween them, nor to him whose shape it bore. 
She seemed to have forgiven and even forgotten 
that little episode about Caleb Stagg, with all the 
disappointment it had brought, and to have wiped 
it off the slate of life’s past transactions alto- 
gether, receiving him with as much friendliness 
as ever, and disdaining to recognize her defeat. 
She looked narrowly after the post, and let her 
daughter receive all Charlie’s letters unintercept- 
ed, knowing that to have prevented their first 
deliveries would have simply created an under- 
ground post-office, where she would have had no 
supervision. What she would do in the future 
was another matter altogether. She believed in 
the Fabian policy of weakening by delay, and 
“ Les absents ont toujours tort.” But as matters 
were for the moment, all things stood on velvet, 
and save for that wolf of impecuniosity prowling 
ever more closely round the door, one would have 
said that the household at Les Saules was in bet- 
ter case than it had been for months past—in- 
deed, ever since handsome Charlie Osborne had 
come down from London to translate his boyish 
affection into a man’s conscious passion, and Es- 
telle had passed from a maidenhood as undis- 
turbed as Bonnie Kilmeny’s into one besieged, 
possessed, and overmastered by love. 

Meanwhile, Charlie Osborne found his place in 
London one after his own heart. Had he had 
the ordering of things, he could not have framed a 
better pattern. The Smythe Smiths were charm- 
ing people—for parvenus. Of course they were 
pretentious. That is the very essence of the 











condition. 
and not knowing into what circles of knowledge 
high bred people are in a manner born, the par- 
venu assumes to know everything, and makes 
bad shots in consequence. But they were sub 
stantially sensible people, and amenable. To 
yield apparently was in reality to direct, as Charlie 
soon found out, and safely acted on. When Mrs. 
Smythe Smith made her suggestions, which were 
blemishes, and Mr, Smythe Smith made his, which 
were suicidal, the young artist accepted them as 
though they were absolutely worth considering. 
He began by praising them ex d/oc, and ended 
by deftly whittling them away to nothing. But 
he made the renunciation come from them as 
their own spontaneous decision, and so saved 
their self-love, his own credit, and the harmony 
of his ideas unbroken. Then they were generous 
people, and spared no expense in any direction. 
And next to the pleasure of spending their own 
money is that of manipulating other people’s—a 
pleasure of which Charlie was keenly conscious, 
and by no means shy in its use. Mrs. Smythe 
Smith, too, a showy, well-preserved woman on the 
right side of forty, had taken an immense fancy 
for this handsome artist, guest, and friend. She 
called herself his mother, and treated him with 
as much affection as she- treated her own son, 
Lawrence —a tall, well-built young athlete of 
twenty, who looked more like her younger bro- 
ther than her son. She petted him greatly, and 
made much of him in all ways. She flattered 
him both delicately and deliciously, and vielded 
to his opinion with that mixture of dignity and 
tenderness which no young man alive can resist. 
Not Estelle herself touched that irritable self-love 
of his with a softer hand than did this wealthy 
parvenue, whom Charlie himself was not ashamed 
to own as his patroness. 

On his side Mr, Smythe Smith was just as kind, 
just as satisfactory. He had taken to heart Lady 
Elizabeth’s hint about discovering genius and 
making a great artist’s career, and he was re- 
solved that Charlie Osborne should have his way 
made in royal fashion. He was building his own 
monument in this potential fame of the as yet 
unfledged phoenix. When Charlie should be Sit 
Charles and the President of the Royal Academy, 
it would be in every one’s mouth how the great 
Mr, Smythe Smith had seen his power from the 
first, had dug him out from obscurity, and given 
him his first job. Mcenas had come down to 
posterity together with the great men he had 
feasted and patronized, and he, Mr. Smythe Smith, 
would play the part of a modern Mecenas, beg 
ning with Charlie Osborne. So that, as may be 
seen, everything went well for the lover of Este lle 
Clanricarde; and even Lawrence, who did not care 
a penny-plece for friezes or dados, peacocks or 
sunflowers, had a younger comrade’s admiration 


in- 


for the artist, who was a gentleman and a 
fellow all round. And he did not grudge ei 
his salary or his command of the governor’s mon- 


good 





ey, seeing that he had as much as he wanted for 
himself; nor yet did he grudge him the mater’s 
affection, seeing that he was too much occupied 
in making his own experience out-of-doors to be 
very observant of things at home. 

To do Charlie justice, nothing of all this touched 
his fidelity to Estelle. It was intoxicating and 
delightful enough ; but it swept over his senses 
rather than his heart, and captivated his vanity 
more than his love. He did not make the mis 
take of supposing that Mrs. Smythe Smith’s very 
pronounced affection for him meant more than it 
assumed to mean. It never occurred to him to 
“try it on” with the wife of his patron, who was 
also his host and friend; nor to imperil his ad 
vantageous present for the dangerous excitement 
of a possible intrigue. He was also wise enough 
to know that the patron is always more or less 
the lion, while the patronized is correspondingly 
the mouse. Hence he never allowed himself to 
feel secure to the extent of taking liberties— 
which also were not, in his code of things, per- 
mitted to true gentlehood. And he was a con- 
scientious worker—more especially when his heart 
was in his work, as now, and when every success 
he scored was to the good of the future, and 
brought him so much the nearer to Estelle. He 
never forgot her, and wrote to her at the first 
frantically and frequently ; as time went on, with 
the most lovely and consoling regularity, but not 
so often, and with less of the poison of despair 
and more of the honey of hope in his letters. 
He was evidently cheerful to happiness and full 
of rose-colored schemes for the future. He told 
Estelle all that he was doing, and sent her little 
thumb-nail sketches of his principal ideas. This 
associated her with him, and kept the bond be- 
tween them unbroken and unstrained ; and though 
she was too sweet and loving to be either jealous 
or suspicious, exacting or insistent, still this vol- 
untary confidence and strict association made her 
very happy—so far as a girl separated for an in- 
definite time from the man she passionately loves, 
and with whom her engagement is in secret and 
against her mother’s permission, can be said to 
be happy in any sense. 

So time passed, and the autumn and the winter 
flowed once more into the spring, and still things 
were exactly where they were. The grand house 
in Piccadilly was now almost finished, and the 
Smythe Smiths would soon move into it. Charlie 
had made a good “hatful” of money, as he 
phrased it, and he had been careful—for a young 
artist—and not extravagant. He had looked on 
it as a nest-egg and treated it as such, seeing in 
it fair shapes of home and wife, of fame and for- 
tune, and reverencing it for what it was set aside 
to bring. Buta thunder-bolt fell out of the blue ; 
and a cloud at first no bigger than a man’s hand 
soon swept over the whole sunny south. Charlie’s 
health, which had long given Mrs. Smythe Smith 
uneasiness, though he himself made light of her 
fears, suddenly gave way with a run, and a broken 
blood-vessel brought him to the brink of the grave 
and kept him there for some time. 

As no one knew of his engagement to Estelle 








| her what had happene 
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For being afraid to show ignorance, | Clanricarde, there was no one to write and tell 


, hor what was the reason 
of this sudden cessation of letters. The poor girl 
fretted herself ill in sympathy with her absent 
lover, feeling sure that it was illness with him, 
At her 
instance Lady Elizabeth took it on herself to 
write to Mrs. Smythe Smith, making general ir 


and in no wise treachery nor desertion. 


i 
quiries as to the work, and whether they were 
not pleased with their artist, and when would it 
be finished, ete., et 
ple little 


All meaning the one sim- 
“Why has not Charlie Os 
borne written for so long to Estelle Clanricarde *” 


question, 


Then Mrs. Smythe Smith answered, and the 
sorrowful truth came out. They were more than 
pleased, she said, with all that Mr. Osborne had 
done for them, and felt they could never repay 
Lady Elizabeth for her recommendation. Mr. 
Osborne was not only a delightful artist, but he 
was a most charming young man; and they had 
all taken him into their affections as if he had 
been a member of their family Unfortunately 
his health had broken down, and that very seri 
ously. But he was mending, and the doctor said 
he would soon be patched up sufficiently to be 
moved. He would never be a very robust man, 
but he would probably quite recover from this 
failure; and as soon as he was able to bear it 
they were going to put him on board their stean 
yacht, and send him round the world with their 
son. <A long sea-voyage to cooler latitudes in 
summer and warmer in winter would reinstate 
him entirely, and they hoped when he returned 
that he would bring back a stock of strength to 
last him for all his life after. 

Here, then, the secret was explained, and poor 
Estelle knew of what material her heavy cross 
was made ; 


There was no help forit. Nor tears nor prayers 





can stay the tide, put back the hand of time, nor 
make that broken blood-vessel as good as new 
without absence, care, and long delay. As things 
were, it was a merciful ordering of Providence 
that Charlie had such good friends—pe ople both 
able and willing to help him in his day of need 
Had he been, as he was last vear, alone in lodg 


ings, with only that hundred a year to fall back on 
—with occasional remittances from an unknown 
hand, sent for the last four or five years regularly, 
but not to be counted on—his fate might have 
been very different. Now all that could be done 
had been and would still be done 





; and this voyage 
would be, perhaps, the turning-point in his phys- 
ical health, as this commission had been that of 
his fortunes 

So Lady Elizabeth argued, doing her best to 
comfort poor Estelle, who, unselfish and unex 
acting as she might be, yet felt as if this voyage 


were the doom of her eter: ition, and that 


she would nevermore see her beloved. Hope lay 





dead at her feet, and |] ippiness Was but a bro 
ken bubble. Her life was widowed; her soul was 
sunk into eternal mourning. Henceforth she had 
only memory and ber own eternal faith For she 
would die as she was now—devoted to Charlie 





and to Chartie only, 


All this she replied to her friend’s more chee 


ful arguments, and Lady Elizabeth could not help 
her. She,as must we all, had to dree her own 
weird and bear her own burden, and solace from 


without was there none, Charlie going away for 


pet laps a ve ir, perhaps two 1 inseen, UNKISS 
ed, bearing with him only her heart and all her 
joy—what solace could she have? Not even het 
mother’s increased tenderness made amends for 
this supreme loss; and so the blackness came, 
and what had been only the twilight of hope 
unfulfilled was now the midnight of despair, and 
a darkness which no star melte d, and not even a 
meteor illumined 


[TO BE OONTINUED.} 





ANSWERS 7T'0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 
A Sussoriser.—We have no idea what a soap-bub- 
ble party is. It is so iridescent as to have « 


2scaped 
New Castie 





A business letter to an unmarried 
lady may be addressed, ‘‘Madam”; or you could say 
“Miss Mary Brown, we have the honor.” “ Dear 


Madam” is simply a contraction of ma dame, my lady. 
It has nothing to do with marriage, except by custom. 

A Novioce.—No; never send an auswer to an “At 
Home” unless R. S. V. P. is appended. Leave a card. 
Manners and Social Usages will answer all your ques- 
tions, 

Gomrrto.—If the friend who refused you permission 
to waltz with your partner was your mother or 
chaperon for the evening, you did right to refus 
ting the gentleman know politely why you 
She had probably good reason for her advice. 

A Reapver.—Hot bouillon is simply the clearest 
beef soup which can be made; beef tea, it is sometimes 
called. It is made the day before, and a little celery 
seed is thrown in to flavor it. 


did sv, 





Then the soup is set 


away to cool, and all the grease taken off. It is then 
strained, and thus being perfectly clear, is seasoned 
with a little salt, heated, and served hot in cups; it is 


27 
delicious at afternoon teas. It should be kept hot in 
a silver urn over an alcohol lamp. 

Miss Impropetery.—Valentines are considered as 
very obsolete, but if you can write a witty one, there 
is no law against your doing so. Donot rhyme heart 
with dart; it is altogether too commonplace. 

Fatturut Reaprr.—It would be more polite to ad- 
dress your husband’s cousin as “ Mr. Smith” if he is 
mnch older t 
call your husbs 








n yourself. Also it is more correct to 
x1’s mother “* Mrs. Smith” than to say 
**Mother” to her, unless she particularly requests it. If 
your own mother is living, it is much better 
not complicate the title 

8S. P. K.—' 
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here is no need of covering the head- 
board of your bedstead above the bolster : 

C. B. L.—A Gobelin blue Cheviot travelling dress and 
jacket will be appropriate for a bride in June. A 
cashmere dress, one of silk, aud a summer challi or In- 
dia silk, will be useful in her outfit The groom should 
wear a black coat and vest, with white tie and dark 
trousers. The bride and groom should remain after 
the ceremony, to the wedding feast 

Jane S.—Small things in silver are pretty euchre 
prizes, such as a silver vinaigrette, tablets, a whis 4 


bonbonniére, a matcli-box, a letter opener, or a book- 
mark. 

Zora.—Get plain repped silk, either faille francaise 
or Bengaline, to make up with a dress for next season 

D. U.—The initials of the lady of the house in amall 
letters in a corner mark serviettes; her handkerchiefs 
have also small embroidered letters, 

Este.ie C.—A travelling suit and bonnet of cloth or 
of Cheviot are suitable for the bride at a church wed- 
ding when there is no reception afterward. She needs 
no bridemaids. 
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HIS CHOICE. 
By H. H. HOLDICH. 
1. 

T was my brother, Dick Hazleton, who was prin- 

cipally concerned in the story which I have to 
tell. Dick’s home is out in the coal regions, and 
his business lies among a rough set of men, where 
strikes and rows are frequent. Dick is forty now, 
and I suppose he will be a bachelor to the end of 
his life. I wish he could forget his one brief ro- 
mance, but I fear it will never be. But Dick is 
a home-loving man, and pined for the sight of a 
woman about his great house. Of course I could 
not go to him, for those rough regions would be 
no place to bring up a boy, and besides, Dick nev- 
er did understand his nephew. But Dick and I 
have nieces, and at last it was decided that some 
of them should be invited to my house, that Dick 
might select the one’ who suited him best. 

** Remember, Clare, I ask only one thing,” said 
Dick, impressively. “I am not exacting, but 
without that, life in Altama would be unendur- 
able both to her and to me.” 

Bertie, who was standing by, pricked up his 
ears at this; seeing which, Dick laughed, and 
said no more just then. 

So it was that Kitty Long and Lina Maurice 
arrived at our door one bright evening. As far 
as luoks went, Kitty bore off the palm. She was 
small and plump and piquante, with great velvety 
brown eyes, and heaps of dark wavy hair, and 
bewitching little dimples playing hide-and-seek 
amid the roses of her cheeks. Lina was taller 
and slighter, with clear gray eyes, and silky light 
brown hair, and skin as smooth and fair as a lily 
p:tal. Yes, Kitty was decidedly the more taking 
of the two; but my heart warmed to Lina at once, 
because of her likeness to her sweet, gentle mo- 
ther. Both of the girls were poor. Kitty lived 
with an elderly and cantankerous aunt, and, re- 
port said, found her home anything but a para- 
dise, while Lina was employed as a daily govern- 
ess in the same town. 

Somehow the conversation that first night turn- 
ed upon the quality of pluck. I believe it began 
by Bertie’s dropping a caterpillar down Lina’s 
back, and laughing because she shivered and 
turned pale. As the dear boy explained, “it was 
not a nasty caterpillar at all, but one of the nice, 
cozy ones that look like little brown bears.” Of 
course he would not have done it if he had sup- 
posed that Lina would mind, but I reproved him 
for it allthe same. Lina acknowledged to being 
a dreadful coward about creeping things. 

“People who acknowledge their fear on one 
point are not usually the greatest cowards,” said 
Dick. 

But Lina shook her head. “Not men, per- 
haps,” she said; “but with a woman a coward 
in one point is a coward in all. Fortunately no 
one expects a woman to be brave. It is really 
her duty to be a coward, or men could not glory 
in their superior courage.” 

I was sorry to hear her speak so flippantly, for 
I did not want Dick prejudiced at the start. So 
that night I felt it my duty to tell her why she 
was there. Dick had told me not to, but a wo- 
man’s instinct is always superior to a man’s rea- 
son. Lina looked at me in silence as I spoke, 
her gray eyes grave and thoughtful. 

“Uncle Dick is rich, is he not?” she asked. 

“ Very rich.” 

“ He has a fine house, I suppose, and his house- 
keeper would have an enviable life ?” 

“ His house is almost a palace, and his house- 
keeper would be a queen,” I replied, unhesita- 
tingly. 

“And his choice lies between Kitty and me, 
and whichever of us pleases him more will be 
chosen ?” said Lina, slowly. She paused for an 
instant in thought; then, raising her head with a 
sudden toss, as if throwing off some unwelcome 
thought: ‘“ Very well; I will do my best.” 


IL. 

Dick did his utmost to make the days pass 
pleasantly for the girls; I must say that for him. 
Even if nothing more came of it, it would be a 
holiday to which they could always look back 
with pleasure. It did one good to see Kitty, her 
cheeks were so bright, her eyes so lustrous, and 
her laugh rang out so frankly and freely. Lina 
was quieter, and not quite so ready to enter into 
Dick’s plans. If boating were the question of 
the moment, though she did not exactly object, 
her anxious looks at the clouds and hesitating 
queries as to the wind were very different from 
Kitty’s frank and eager readiness to accept all 
Dick’s suggestions. 

“Lina,” I said, anxiously, more than once, 
“do try to fall in more readily with your uncle’s 
plans for you. If you are afraid, pray do not 
show it so plainly. You know that Dick would 
not take you into danger, and it looks as if you 
distrusted him. Surely you can control yourself 
when you have such an object in view.” 

“T don't think you quite understand, aunty,” 
said Lina. “As long as I am quite sure there 
is no danger I can be as brave as anybody. 
Therefore I think it safer to stay on shore. One 
looks so like an idiot when one is afraid, and if 
Uncle Dick once saw me in such a position I 
am quite sure that it would be all up with my 
chances.” 

“J do want you to be the one, Lina,” I said, 
plaintively. ‘ Your mother was my favorite sis- 
ter, you know.” 

“ Kitty’s father was your brother,’ 
softly. 

“Yes,” I said, dubiously, remembering the 
handsome fellow, who was always a sort of night- 
mare to his family on account of his erratic ways 
—which is putting it mildly. 

The next day came home the riding- habits 
which Dick had ordered for the girls. Kitty 
looked bewitching in hers, and she sprang to the 
saddle as lightly as a bubble. Then came Lina, 
taller and paler and graver thanever. She paused 
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said Lina, 
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in the doorway, and looked hesitatingly at the 
beautiful bay which was fretting and pawing in 
its impatience. 

“Is he not very gay?” she asked, anxiously. 
“T think Kitty’s horse looks quieter, Uncle Dick.” 

““ Will you change ?” said Kitty, springing down 
before Uncle Dick could answer. “ Do, Lina dear, 
if you think you would like this one. I should 
love to ride that splendid fellow.” 

There was a funny little twitch at the corner 
of Lina’s lip; I saw it, but could not imagine 
what it meant. She said nothing, but mounted 
the horse which had been intended for Kitty, and 
jogged down the avenue with her hand upon the 
pommel. 

I had not expected the riders back until near 
dinner-time. It was therefore a great surprise 
to me to see them returning barely an hour later, 
Bertie, as usual, scampering ahead on his pony. 
As they drew nearer I started in amazement. 
Such a demoralized looking pair as those two 
girls were! Hats crushed in and most ineffect- 
ually straightened, habits all creased and stain- 
ed, broken whips, gloveless hands. What could 
it all mean ? 

“We met with a little accident,” explained 
Dick, as I flew to the door. “ Kitty’s horse went 
over an embankment, and she was thrown off, 
and thoroughly drenched besides. We could not 
get him up without help, so Kitty took Lina’s 
horse, and she and I rode to the nearest house to 
get men and to dry Kitty’s clothes. That ac- 
counts for the state Kitty is in. As for Lina—” 

He paused and looked at her, and Lina, blush- 
ing scarlet, replied, “I fell down trying to get 
out of the way of the horse’s heels as he got 
up.” 

“ Why, your habit is torn from top to bottom !” 
I exclaimed, examining it. “Torn? Why, no, it 
isn’t. It looks as if it had been cut with a knife. 
How could it have happened ?” 

“The rocks were very sharp just there,” said 
Lina, meekly. 

Bertie, who had been standing open-mouthed 
during the colloquy, could restrain himself no 
longer, but burst out, “You just ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Lina Maurice, for telling 
such whops.” 

Lina faced round on him sharply. “ What 
‘whops’ am I telling, if you please, Master Ber- 
tie? Weren’t the rocks sharp? And didn’t I 
fall getting out of the way of his heels as he got 
up? Very well, then. I'd like to know who 
wouldn’t jump to find a horse’s heels within an 
inch of his ears. You just come with me and 
we'll have a settlement.” 

And before I could stop her she had whisked 
Bertie out of the room, and not a word could I 
get out of him about it after that. 

“ Really Kicty is a plucky child,” said Dick to 
me that night. “The fall she had was enough 
to shake the wits out of her, but she never 
whimpered. She was even ready to ride home 
on the broken saddle to save Lina from having 
to do it, but luckily we succeeded in borrowing 
another. I wish you'd look after Kitty, for I’m 
sure she must be bruised, though she says she is 
not.” 

But Kitty, having been flung into a bed of soft 
mud, was scarcely bruised at all. It was Lina 
who bore the marks of her fall in black bruises, 
though that I did not find out until Kitty told 
me, 

IIL. 

Dick had gone to town on business, leaving 
me alone for the day. ‘The girls had been out 
for a long walk, and when they came in I miss- 
ed the pretty shawl which Kitty had carried upon 
her arm. 

“Where is your shawl, Kitty ?” I said, rather 
anxiously, for I knew that the child could not 
afford to lose it. 

“My shawl?” said Kitty, looking rather flus- 
tered—“ my shawl? I am afraid it is lost. Do 
you remember what I did with it, Lina?” 

There was a twinkle in Kitty’s eye as she look- 
ed at Lina, but the latter was gravity itself as she 
replied : 

“T am afraid that between us we managed to 
leave it somewhere upon the road. Never mind, 
Kit. I have two shawls, and you shall have 
whichever suits you best. Come along and pick 
it out.” 

I thought no more of it for the moment; but 
when Dick came in that evening he brought with 
him an article which, for all its dirt and tatters, 
I recognized as Kitty’s shawl. Dick was looking 
immensely pleased. 

“Do you know which of the girls owns this 
shawl ?”’ he asked. 

“Tt is Kitty's,” I said, promptly. “ Where did 
you find it? She left it somewhere on the road.” 

“Left it?” said Dick, laughing. “ Yes, left it 
with two dogs’ heads wrapped up in it. It was 
quite enough for her to leave it. Even she could 
hardly be expected to reclaim it under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ What do you mean, Dick ?” I inquired, thor- 
oughly perplexed, as was but natural. 

“T met a man who was on the way to the 
house with it, and also with a remarkable story,” 
said Dick. ‘“ It seems that two young ladies went 
out to walk this morning, and one of them wore 
this shawl—” 

“She had it on her arm,” I interposed. 

“She was wearing it when the man saw her,” 
said Dick. ‘On their way they came to a crowd 
of men who were standing around two dogs which 
were fighting. They were valuable beasts, and 
the men had tried their best to separate them, 
but in vain. There seemed nothing for it but 
to let them tear each other to pieces, Then these 
two girls came up. One started back at the sight, 
but the other—the one wearing that shawl, mind 
you—stood still for an instant. Then she took 
off her shawl, and going quietly forward, wrapped 
it about the heads of those furious beasts. The 
man said it was the coolest and pluckiest thing 
he ever saw done by anybody. The dogs were 





so bewildered by the sudden attack that they for- 
got their rage in their terror, and while trying to 
struggle out of the folds were easily collared and 
led away. Then this most remarkable of young 
ladies said, calmly, ‘The next time you want to 
stop a dog-fight, remember that the only sure way 
is to wrap up their heads.’ And with this word 
of counsel she turned back and joined her friend, 
who was waiting for her in the distance.” 

Just then the girls came down, looking as 
fresh and pretty as if dog-fights had never been 
heard of. 

“ Allow me to restore vour property, and present 
my congratulations with it,” said Dick. ‘ Ah!” 
—as Kitty, blushing up to her eyes, took the 
shawl—“ you thought your adventures would nev- 
er be heard of, but I assure you such things are 
not common enough here to be passed over in 
silence.” 

“There was really nothing to be afraid of,” 
said Lina. 

“Not for those who stood behind and only 
looked on,” said Dick, a little contemptuously. 
“But it required no common nerve to go up to 
those furious dogs. I was really proud when I 
heard of it.” 

Kitty would have spoken, but Lina, who had 
looked puzzled for an instant, now hastily inter- 
posed. “Kitty is pluck itself, Uncle Dick. I 
should never be afraid to trust to her nerve any 
more than I would to her kindness of heart.” 

“And I am also to be congratulated on the 
possession of a niece who can do justice to her 
friend’s virtues without malice or envy,” said 
Uncle Dick, kindly. 

IV. 

Now Bertie was a very good boy, on the whole— 
a very good boy indeed—and what ever possessed 
him to behave as he did at this time I couldn’t 
make out at all. No one could look at him and 
doubt his goodness for a moment. Such lovely 
blue eves and rosy innocent mouth, such soft 
golden curls and skin of pink and pearl, were 
not given to him for nothing. When I said that 
to Dick once he roared and said: 

“Not by any means for nothing. They make 
an admirable mask for deviltry.” 

Which was very unkind of Dick, and shows 
that, as I said before, he never did understand 
dear Bertie. But really the way Bertie torment- 
ed those girls almost passes belief, and what he 
did it for, no one could imagine. If it was not 
mice in their shoes, it was toads hopping about 
their room, or torpedoes on their floor, or cats in 
walnut shells clumping about at night. He set 
dogs on them when they went out to walk; he 
put burs under their saddles when they rode; 
he rocked the boat when they were rowing, and 
ran it in on the rocks when they let him steer. 
One night a red balloon floated into their window 
in the moonlight, and bobbed about the room 
with soft thuds against the ceiling. Another 
time he covered his face with raw pie-crust 
which he found in the pantry, and stalked about 
their room in one of my long white wrappers, 
clanking a chain and groaning. Both the girls 
woke up and saw him. Kitty said she was too 
dazed with sleep to move, but Lina jumped up, 
shook him well, and led him up to his room by 
the ear. Fortunately his uncle Dick never heard 
of that prank, or the consequences might have 
been serious, 

Of course I begged and prayed of Bertie to 
leave off teasing the girls. Generally the dear 
child was as good as gold, and if he did not do 
as I told him, made me think that he did, just to 
spare my feelings. But this time he would prom- 
ise nothing for all my begging and praying and 
telling him what a bad end he would come to, 
and threatening to tell his uncle. I could not 
help being glad to see how much firmness of 
character he was developing, but I was dreadful- 
ly afraid that Dick would find him out. 

So that was the way it happened that Kitty was 
not at all frightened at first that night, but took 
it for granted that it was Bertie. We had all 
gone out to spend the evening—all but Kitty, who 
had a cold and a bad headache. She had gone 
to sleep in the library in the dark. When she 
awoke, the servants had shut up the house and 
gone to bed, leaving only the hall lamp burning 
for us. She sat up and yawned for a while, and 
then concluded to go to bed too. So she went 
upstairs in her soft slippers, which made no 
noise, but as she pussed a closet upon the land- 
ing she thought she heard a sound. She stopped 
short, holding her breath, and then she saw the 
closet door open very softly and slowly. Then 
her senses came back to her. 

“ Bertie!” she cried, “ how unutterably foolish 
of you to try to seare us so! I should think you 
would be tired of it by this time, when you have 
never succeeded once.” 

All this time she was tugging at the door, 
which was held fast from within. 

“ Bertie! let go this minute!” she cried. “ You 
ought to have been in bed hours ago, and this 
time I will certainly tell Uncle Dick.” 

Then the door suddenly yielded to her hand, 
flew open, and she found herself gazing into the 
eyes of a perfectly strange man. 

“What did you do, Kitty ?” I gasped, when she 
told us. 

“ Well,” said Kitty, “I’m afraid you’ll think it 
very queer, but the first thing I thought of was 
the absurdity of my lecturing a burglar and 
ordering him to let me in, and I’m afraid I— 
laughed.” 

Dick said no doubt that laugh did more than 
anything to terrify the burglar. But however 
that may be, the next thing Kitty did was to ask 
him what he wanted. The man looked at her 
in stolid silence for a moment. Then he said: 
“I’m blowed if I want anything now except to 
get out.” 

“ What did you want, then %” said Kitty. 

The man grinned. “To rob the house, o’ course. 
What do you s’pose? Think likely I hid here 
just for the fun of it?” 





Kitty paused in thought. Only the women 
servants slept in the house, and they were far 
away and slept heavily. Why had not the man 
already attacked her? Then she reflected that 
they were very near the bedroom doors, and from 
the low voice in which he spoke it was evident 
that he feared to awake some sleeper. There- 
fore he could not know that we were all out. 
Kitty looked at him with the deepest expression 
of pity which she could throw into her eyes. 

“T think you must be very new to the busi- 
ness,” she said. “It would be a great pity to 
rouse Uncle Dick and the men, and have you 
sent to prison. It must be very uncomfortable 
to be in prison, and I should not like to send 
you there, poor fellow! Will you follow me 
quietly if I let you out ?” 

The man gave a sort of gasp. “Fust crib I 
ever tried to crack, miss, and it ’ll be the last, so 
help me! I wasn’t cut out for the job—no, miss, 
I wasn’t; and if you’ll let me out, I'll starve be- 
fore I try it on again.” 

He was hardly more than a boy, Kitty saw 
then, but, as she herself said, it was a crawly 
sort of business to lead the way down the stairs 
and through the long hall with him following 
step by step behind. The door was reached at 
last, the key turned, the bolts withdrawn, and 
the man bounded over the threshold, and was 
lost to sight in the shadows beyond. 

As for Kitty, she fell in a dead faint on the 
steps, and there she lay when we came back a 
few minutes later and stumbled over her. 


Vv. 

“Well, little woman, I think it is decided,” 
said Dick, coming into my room and throwing 
himself into a large chair, 

“ And it is—” I said, anxiously. 

“Can there be a doubt ?” said Dick, looking 
surprised. “I told you from the first that the 
one thing I require is courage. What should I 
do with a nervous, terrified woman in such a 
place as Altama? And you can see for yourself 
which of the girls fulfils the condition.” 

“ Kitty was certainly brave about the burglar,” 
I said. 

“While Lina has not shown a trace of courage 
from beginning to end,” said Dick. ‘ Look at 
her constant terrors and panics about everything. 
And as for Kitty—it is not the affair of the bur- 
glar alone; there was that dog-fight—” 

“Oh, I say! that wasn’t Kitty; it was Lina.” 

It was certainly Bertie’s voice, but where did 
it come from? There was a dead silence, and 
then Dick plunged down and drew a dusty, 
rumpled little heap from under the sofa on which 
I was sitting. 

“So that’s your model boy, is it?” said Dick, 
half laughing and half disgusted. “ We’ll set- 
tle about that afterward, though. First tell me 
what you meant, Master Bertie.” 

“About the dog-fight?” said Bertie, recover- 
ing from his discomfiture. “Just what I said. 
It was Lina that stopped it--that’s all. She had 
on Kitty’s shawl. I was looking at the fight, 
and saw her do it. Great Scott! wasn’t I mad 
she stopped them, though ? I wanted to see it out.” 

“And why didn’t you tell this before, young 
sir?” asked Dick, sternly. 

“Thought you knew it,” said Bertie, scornful- 
ly. “ Any fool ’d know it took Lina to do a thing 
like that. Anybody that saw her get that horse 
up— Oh, I forgot; you didn’t see her, and I 
promised not to tell. I'm going to, though. I 
said I would the night she took me up to bed by 
the ear just for helping Uncle Dick along.” 

““H’m !” said Dick, looking curiously at Bertie. 
“Discoveries are coming thick and fast. And 
how were you ‘helping Uncle Dick along,’ my 
sweet boy ?” 

“Helping you find out which was the pluck- 
iest,” said Bertie, sulkily. ‘“ Mamma tried to stop 
me, but I kept right on all the same.” 

“And how did you know that I wished to as- 
certain that point?” said Dick, looking so digni- 
fied that he scared me, and I hastened to inter- 
pose : 

“Oh, Dick, it wasn’t the poor boy’s fault. I 
told him as a great, great seeret which he was nev- 
er to tell anybody; and he never did, I am sure.” 

Bertie cocked his eye at me with a peculiar ex- 
pression, but went on without taking any no- 
tice ; 

“You want to know about getting the horse 
up? Well, you know, Uncle Dick, when you and 
Kitty went away and left us, the horse had floun- 
dered himself into the bed of the brook, and lay 
there on his back, and couldn’t move. So, after 
you were gone, Lina she went to keep the flies 
from bothering him. Then she gave a little 
squeak, and said, ‘ Dick, look here’; and when I 
looked, she was all white and wild, and she show- 
ed me a little tiny stream of water falling drop 
by drop right into his nostril from the rock over 
his head. He tried to move his head, but it was 
fast between two big stones, and he was choking 
and strangling and— Well, I like to see dog- 
fights, but I sort of didn’t like to see that. We 
tried our very prettiest, but we couldn’t budge 
him. So then Lina just yanked off her skirt— 
her new one, mind you—and she calied for my 
knife, and she had the skirt cut down in a jiffy. 
So then we twisted it into a rope, and sort of 
worked it under him, and we both yanked at it 
with all our might; and after a while he gave a 
heave and a flounder and a scramble, and there 
he was on his feet, all safe. We had to jump 
out of the way of his heels pretty lively, though, 
and Lina fell down aud rolled over the rocks into 
the brook.” 

“How came you to keep this to yourself so 
long ?” asked Dick, looking hard at Bertie. 

“Cause Lina made me promise, and every time 
I was going to tell she shut up my mouth,” said 
Bertie. “‘’T'ween times I forgot all about it. Only 
the night she took me by the ear I got mad, and 
made up my mind I’d tell as soon as I could 
think about it, and that’s now.” 
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“T wonder why she didn’t want it told?” said 
Dick, thoughtfully. 

“] know,” I cried, striking my hands together 
in a sudden flash of enlightenment. “ She want- 
ed Kitty to have the chance. She has often told 
me what a dreadful life Kitty’s old aunt leads 
her; and now she is pestering her life out of her 
to make her marry some dreadful old man whom 
the poor child hates. Lina is her mother all over 
again—the dearest, most unselfish creature! Call 
her down, Dick, and ask her if it isn’t so.” 

Of course it was just as I said. Dick soon 
found it out by adroit cross-questioning. Who 
would ever have believed that it was Bertie who 
let out the secret to Lina the very first even- 
ing, and that after all his promises to me? But 
I suppose the dear boy did not realize what he 
was doing; for Bertie is the soul of honor. And 
after all, everybody does indiscreet things once 
in a while, and Dick really need not have been 
so hard upon him, 

Lina acknowledged that if she could have fore- 
seen the burglar incident, she would have let 
events take their course; but as opportunities 
of exhibiting real courage are rare in life, she 
could think of nothing better to do than to make 
her own cowardice manifest upon all occasions. 
Kitty, it is hardly necessary to say, knew nothing 
of it all, as neither Bertie nor Lina had let her 
into the secret. 

“ There was more trickiness in it than I alto- 
gether like,” said Dick, musingly ; “ but, after all, 
the motive was generous, And,” he added, after 
a moment’s reflection, “I really do not see what 
better I ean do than to avoid invidious compatri- 
sons by taking both.” That was all very well, 
but he need not have spoiled things as he did by 
adding: “ As for that boy, Clare, I am his guar- 
dian, and responsible for him. If you like to see 
him going to ruin, I don’t, He is going to the 
strictest school I can find before another month 
has gone over his head.” 

And when Dick has once set down his foot 
about anything, there is no use hoping he will 
take it up again. 

Do you wonder that I said Dick could never 
understand his nephew ? 





Design for Sofa Back, with Working 
Pattern. 


See illustration on page 176. 


FPUIS very graceful design from the South Ken- 

sington Royal School of Art Needle-Work is 
intended for a sofa back, and is of silk of soft 
terra-cotta shade, the embroidery “laid work” in 
cream silk, veined and marked with fine Japanese 
gold. The whole is outlined with a fine cream silk 
twist, and the tendrils marked in the same. A 
working pattern of a section is given on the same 
page with the miniature design. 





SCENES ON THE ROAD IN THE OLD 
LONDON COACHING DAYS. 


FROM PICTURES BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 


See illustrations on page 177. 


N the days when George IV. inhabited the 
] Pavilion, and the tide of fashion turned 
Brightonward, the road between that resort and 
the metropolis, always considered a good one, 
had improved until it was pronounced “close to 
perfection,” and the journey, which in the first 
decade of the century had occupied the quickest 
coaches ten hours, was reduced to under six, 
“The Brighton Road,” writes “ Nimrod,” “ may 
be said to be covered with coaches, no less than 
twenty-five running upon it in the summer. The 
fastest is the Vivid, which performs the journey 
in five hours and a quarter.” The Dart, driven 
by Bob Snow, the Item, by Mellish, the Comet, 
Magnet, and Regent, ranked high in popular pat- 
ronage; but the Age attained the greatest fame, 
and when driven and horsed by Mr. Stevenson, 
and later by Sir St. Vincent Cotton, crowds col- 
lected at mid-day in Castle Square to see it start. 
“Mr. Stevenson was a graduate of Cambridge, 
but his passion for the bench got the better of 
all other ambitions, and he became a coachman 
by profession.” According to all accounts, his 
reputation as a whip was accepted as second to 
none, Says a writer in 1828, “I think he must 
have been brought into the world with a whip 
and reins in his hand; for in point of ease and 
elegance of execution as a light coachman he 
beats nineteen out of twenty of the regular drags- 
men into fits, and as an amateur is only to be 
approached by two or three of the chosen few 
whose names will live forever in the annals of 
driving, like Sir Henry Peyton and Mr. Walker.” 
“Nimrod” records that Mr. Stevenson first “ in- 
troduced the phenomenon of refinement into a 
stage-coach.” 

There exists a picture of the Age, starting 
from Castle Square, by C. Cooper Henderson, as 
good as a “dragsman” as he was excellent as an 
artist. The picture by Sir John Dean Paul, “A 
Trip to Brighton” (1824), given as one of our il- 
lustrations, reproduces the “life on wheels” as 
displayed on the moving panorama of the Marine 
Parade. The well-appointed four-in-hand just 
turning out represents “ Transport and Security” ; 
the most noticeable item of the crowd of vehicular 
curiosities is the “ Brighton and London Safety 
Coach,” to which is applied the motto, “In latus 
omne patent.” This points to the age of “ patent 
coaches,” which inaugurated the application of 
steam as a motive power. In the infancy of steam, 
carriages were propelled by this propeller on the 
ordinary roads, although these inventions never 
got beyond experimental trips. In 1838 a patent 
steam-carriage was projected by Mr. W. H. James, 
of Birmingham. “The weight of the carriage and 
propelling machinery is two tons, and the esti- 











mated power is from fifteen to twenty horses; with 
this power it is calculated that the carriage will 
travel at the rate of from eight to twelve miles 
an hour, carrying six inside and twelve outside 
passengers. To guard against the inconveniences 
arising from smoke, chareoal and coke will be 
the only fuel used, and, for the safety of the 
passengers, the tubular boiler has been proved 
to ten times the amount of the working press- 
ure.” It must have been an undertaking of some 
boldness on the part of the passengers—the 
boiler in question was under the seats of the 
conveyance, and, as was natural, explosions were 
anticipated. “ Viator Junior,” writing of “the 
Brighton Road” in 1828, tells an anecdote of 
“ Safety Coaches”: “I have not given myself the 
trouble of examining ‘Cook’s Patent Life-Pre- 
server,’ which is fitted to Mr. Gray’s Bolt-in-Tun 
coach, the Patriot; but I will relate an incident 
of which I was a witness a few days ago. Just 
as Pickett was starting with his Union coach out 
of Holborn, up comes a fussy old citizen: ‘ Pray, 
coachman, is this the Patriotic Life-Preserver 
Safety Coach?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ says Pickett, not hear- 
ing above half of his passenger’s question. ‘ Room 
behind, sir; jump up, if you please; very late 
this morning.’ ‘Why, where’s the machinery ? 
cries the old one. ‘There, sir,’ replied a pas- 
senger, pointing to a heavy trunk of mine that 
was swinging underneath. ‘In that box, sir; 
that’s where the machinery works.’ ‘Ah!’ quoth 
the old man, climbing up quite satisfied. ‘ Won- 
derful inventions nowadays, sir; we shall all get 
safe to Brighton; no chance of an accident by 
this coach !’” 

The Brighton road has been favored in its 
choice of aristocratic coachmen. Besides those 
mentioned, the Hon. Fred Jerningham, a son of 
Lord Stafford, drove the Brighton day mail, and 
the Marquis of Worcester, father of the present 
Duke of Beaufort, drove the Beaufort; of this 
stage-coach, starting from the West End Bull and 
Mouth coach office, Piccadilly Circus, the artist 
Shacger has left a spirited picture, which was 
published in the form of an engraving some fifty 
years back. “No fees,” says Captain Malet, 
“were solicited on these coaches, yet all of them 
pocketed their ‘tips’ with as much readiness 
and relish as would the poorest ‘Knight of the 
Whip.’” 

Enjoyable as were the experiences of travel- 
ling by coach in fine weather, and under favor- 
able conditions and seasons, the hardships of the 
road, the sufferings and dangers encountered by 
the passengers in inclement weather, sound al- 
most incredible in these days of comparative ease 
and security. Conspicuous amongst the risks of 
travel was that of being lost in a heavy snow- 
storm in an open country, where the snow had 
been drifted into the cuttings and hollows through 
which the great roads ran. In December, 1836, 
when a phenomenal snow-storm occurred, the 

syighton up mail of Sunday had travelled about 
eight miles from that town when it fell into a 
deep drift of snow, from which it was impossible 
to extricate it without further assistance. The 
guard immediately set off to obtain all necessary 
aid, but when he returned, no trace whatever 
could be found either of the coach, coachman, or 
passengers, After much difficulty the coach was 
found, but could not be extricated from the hol- 
low into which it had got. The guard, according 
to the Post-office regulations, was bound to take 
on his mail-bags on horseback ; he only reached 
town Tuesday night. In February, 1799, a se- 
vere snow-storm occurred, with the result that, 
three months later, the Post-office is found ad- 
vertising (27th April) for “several patent mail- 
coaches still missing, that were obstructed in the 
snow since Ist February.” The guards under 
these trying circumstances were bound to carry 
ou their mail-bags at all risks, and showed great 
personal devotion to the service. In February, 
1831, between Dumfries and Edinburgh, the coach 
was obstructed by snow, and it was found im- 
possible to proceed; the guard and coachman 
continued their journey on foot, having in view 
to reach a road-side inn at Tweedshaws, some 
two or three miles further on. ‘The exact par- 
ticulars of what thereafter happened will never 
be known beyond this, that the mail-bags were 
afterward found tied to one of the road posts set 
up in like situations to mark the line of road on 
oceasions of snow-storms, and that the two men 
perished in the drift; their bodies were found 
five days afterward within a hundred yards of the 
place where they left the bags, and where, at the 
cost of their lives, they had rendered their last 
service to the Post-office and their country.” 
James Pollard, amongst the incidents of coach- 
ing life which his pencil has left, has executed a 
series of pictures delineating the episodes of the 
great snow-storm of 1836. We have selected two 
of these subjects, which are reproduced in fac- 
simile; “The Birmingham Mail fast in the snow, 
with little chance of a speedy release, the guard 
proceeding to London with the letter-bags,” and 
“The Louth Mail stopt in the snow, assistance in 
prospect, but not the time to hesitate, the letter- 
bags sent forward with the guard in a postchaise 
and four.” The Birmingham Mail broke down 
beyond Aylesbury; “in these circumstances, 
Price, the mail guard, mounted one of the horses, 
tied his mail-bags on the back of another, and set 
out for London. He was joined farther on by 
two post-boys on other horses with the bye-bags, 
and all three journeyed in company. The road 
marks being frequently effaced, they were con- 
stantly deviating from their proper course, clear- 
ing gates, hedges, and ditches; but having a gen- 
eral knowledge of the lie of the country, and 
Price being possessed of good nerves, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the metropolis in a distressing 
state of exhaustion.” 

The name of * Regulator” was a favorite one 
for coaches, as Apperley relates of the Edinburgh 
mail, which covered its four hundred miles with 
such accuracy as to time that the people along 
the road regulated their watches by the punctuali- 
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tyofthemail. H. Heath, the caricaturist, has left 
a lively version of the opposition Windsor coach- 
es (1827), which is reproduced in fac-simile. The 
original title was “ The Wits of Windsor, a Mil- 
tonian pun”; it illustrates the exchange of plea- 
santries between rival coachmen; the Coronet is 
passing Moody’s coach, then driven from Windsor 
to London, as Lord William Lennox relates, by 
“Young Moody, as he was called in contradis- 
tinction to his father, the proprietor.” “I’m the 
Regulator, Mat!” says Moody to the opposition 
whip, who is leaving him in the rear; to which the 
driver of Milton’s Coronet is retorting, “ Yes, we 
know it, Jack, for we all go by you!” 

H. Aiken excelled in delineations of coaching, 
as well as being the first artist in depicting every- 
thing concerning “ sport.” We have selected an 
example of his art, “ The Comforts of being driv- 
en like a Gentleman”: such a “turn out” as well 
illustrates the palmy days as displayed amongst 
the thousands of well-appointed carriages which 
the lounger in the Park would espy passing be- 
fore him “in all the pomp of aristoeratie pride, 
in which the very horses themselves appear to 
partake. Everything he sees is peculiar: the si- 
lent roll and easy motion of the London-built car- 
riages; the style of the coachmen—it is hard to 
determine whicii shine brightest, the lace on their 
clothes, their own round faces, or their flaxen 
wigs; the pipe-clayed reins—pipe-clayed lest they 
should soil the clean white gloves; not forgetting 
the spotted coach-dog, which has just been wash- 
ed for the occasion.” The reverse of this is 
“Consequences of being driven by a Gent.” 
Aiken evidently preferred professional whips to 
amateurs. In the latter instance coach and pas- 
sengers are coming to grief, while an undergrad- 
uate has lost his “ ribbons,” and the team is bolt- 
ing headlong with breakneck speed. The result 
of young men fancying themselves coachmen has 
too often been the capsizing and damaging of their 
elders. Writes an “Old Traveller” in 1822: “A 
friend of mine coming up to town a short time 
since by one of these galloping coaches was up- 
set and much injured. On going to sympathize 
with him on his misfortune he informed me that 
the accident was occasioned by the leaders taking 
one road and the wheelers another, so between 
them both, over they went. ‘Powers!’ said I; 
‘what was the coachman about? was he asleep, 
or drunk? ‘Neither,’ replied my friend; ‘he 
had nothing to do with it: a young Oxonian was 
driving.’ ” 

Of this reckless order was Lord Barrymore, 
once the boon companion of George, Prince of 
Wales. Rowlandson has pictured this “ fast ce- 
lebrity,” whose mad escapades on the road, as 
elsewhere, were, like those of the Marquis of 
Waterford of a later date, the cause of almost 
universal alarm amongst sober- minded folks. 
“Lord Barrymore’s phaeton” (the one shown in 
our picture), says Angelo in his Memoirs, “ was 
a very high one, and after our midnight revels 
in town I have often travelled in it with him to 
Wargrave. One very dark night, going through 
Colnubrook, in the long street called Featherbed 
Lane, he kept whipping right and left, breaking 
the windows, delighted with the noise as he heard 
them crack: this he called fanning the day- 
lights.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 

be great news with respect to fashions is 

that skirt springs are subsiding, and the 
tournure is consequently much reduced in size. 
It was high time that this change took place, 
when one could no longer occupy a chair, but was 
obliged to sit respectfully on the extreme edge, 
and abandon the seat to one’s majestic tournure. 
Naturally, it will not be entirely done away with, 
for a skirt of even the richest material has but 
an indifferent effect if entirely unsupported at 
the back ; but enough is as good as a feast, and 
truly we have had a surfeit. Two springs at the 
most are being used now, and there is scarcely a 
doubt that next summer even these will be re- 
duced in volume. Then, too, the inflated backs 
were not in harmony with the new fabries that 
have been prepared. Pompadour silks, with 
flowered stripes, large branches of foliage and 
flowers in Louis XV. style, on a sulphur or pale 
blue, mauve or mastic ground — these fabrics, 
which should form handsome folds, will well bear 
being thrown out a trifle at the back of the skirt, 
and can no more be sten at their best advantage 
entirely without a tournure than with an exag- 
gerated one. 

All sorts of fancies are indulged in the associa- 
tion of colors. Thus there will be a dress of old- 
rose faille with a mastic-colored skirt, or a dress 
of pale blue wool with horizontal embroidered or 
woven stripes opening on a bronze green skirt of 
moiré or faille. Embroideries and galloons come 
in several quite bright colors, and there is every 
indication of a change in the taste for the exclu- 
sive use of dull and faded tints, which are restful 
to the eye, however, and will never be wholly 
abandoned. Wraps are worn of all forms and 
styles, even the ungraceful, half-long wrap, which 
is modified, however, by curving the sides shorter 
than the front and back, and so avoiding the ugly 
straight line of its lower edge. A wrap of this 
kind is made of Mocha-colored cloth—unroasted 
Mocha—with no other trimming than a set of 
rather large metal buttons; the front opens with 
revers turned back from a vest of wood brown 
velvet. The same wrap, which is tight-fitting, is 
also made in light gray cloth strewn with chiné 
points in white, and in chestnut brown, with a 
deer-skin vest; but this last is only a momentary 
caprice. All kinds of wraps are worn, as I have 
said, but those most used are the jacket, and for 
dark and rainy days the long redingote, which 
covers the entire dress, and serves as a water- 
proof for rainy spring days. The redingotes are 
made of light English cloth, chiné, or in imper- 
ceptible thread checks. They are generally close- 











fitting, but invariably adjusted at the back, and 
may have a movable hood or a cape, lined with 
giacé silk, which is silk with changeable lights, 
or with wide or narrow striped silk; the same 
lining is in the cloak itself, and is its only luxury. 

As regards the jacket, it is made of all fabrics 
and in all shapes: it is virtually a tight-fitting 
corsage, with or without revers, braided or not 
braided, very elegant or very unpretentious, ac- 
cording to the material of which it is made and 
the character of its ornaments. It is just this 
facility with which the jacket is adapted to all 
cireumstances and combinations which is at the 
bottom of its great popularity, The only indis 
pensable feature of a successful jacket is a slen- 
der, graceful form. The ornaments are quite 
often of a military character—epaulettes, frogs, 
and brandebourgs of passementerie, frequently 
with an admixture of gold; for gold is worn even 
on day and street toilettes. 
spring bonnets and hats. 
have oceasion for admiring Parisian taste. 


It is found anew on 
And here, again, we 
Left 
to the hands of modistes and dress-makers alone, 
gold might speedily relapse into the savage and 
grotesque; but combined with tints which sub- 
due it, which belong to the same scale of color, it 
is really a refined and elegant ornament. There 
are spring capotes with the brim different from 
the crown, the crown being of cream silk with 
flat application of gold embroidery or lace. All 
the brown tints are closely allied with gold, and 
hence gold is used advantageously on cloths and 
silks of brown tones; écru and cream belong to 
the same color family, which is the reason why 
gold is used with such happy effect in conjune- 
tion with them, there being no antagonism. 

The inexhaustible fancy which has already 
created so many different corsages is still at work 
preparing pretty novelties of the soft spring fab- 
rics. As has been mentioned in previous letters, 
plain corsages are becoming less and less nu 
merous; even for stout figures the corsage must 
have the appearance of being draped, if it is not 
actually so. Sometimes a corsage is both, one 
side being plain and the other draped and cross- 
ing over. If the dress is of two different fab- 
rics, or even of two different colors, the plain 
side is of the one and the draped side of the oth- 
er. When the corsage itself is not draped, the 
modiste makes use of various devices for pro- 
dueing the draped effect—a plastron or a pleat- 
ed fichu of lace or the dress fabric, the fichu 
having ends of unequal length, sometimes cross- 
ed, or else fastened one over the other on the left 
side under a knot of ribbon or a jewelled orna 
ment. In the opening at the throat resulting 
from crossing the corsage a guimpe of crépe 
lisse or of pleated tulle of some light color to 
match the dress is worn. The guimpe is high, 
terminating in a narrow collar, and in the sleeves 
is a narrow frill or a bias fold of the same tissue 
as the guimpe 

Nothing will prevail against black toilettes, 
and they continue to be favored of fashion for 
all occasions and in all fabrics. For evening, 
black toilettes are embroidered with gold, com- 
bined with gold cloth or beaded with jet. One 
of these black evening toilettes will have a long 
skirt of peau de soie or of tulle, with a panel of 
gold embroidery, a Venetian or Valois corsage, 
demi-décolleté, with a wide plastron embroidered 
in gold, a flaring collarette spreading to the 
shoulders, and and slashed 
from top to bottom, all embroidered with gold 

Quite naturally the passion for wearing gold 
has brought jewels into the foreground, which for- 
merly were not taken from their shrines except 
Probably the influx of for 
eigners into Paris has dove something toward 


long sleeves, 


wide 


on state occasions. 


multiplying the occasions on which jewels are 
worn. Parisiennes, however, have not yet reach 
ed the stage of wearing, as many foreign ladies 
do, diamonds with day toilettes; but already they 
are wearing combs and pins of gold, studded with 
pearls, under and on their bonnets; they also 
wear breloques attached at the waist, and fasten- 
ed thereto a mass of pretty trinkets and small 
objects rivalling each other in beauty—a tiny 
watch, a flexible purse of gold meshes with ini- 
tials in relief, a gold or jewelled pencil-case, a 
minute kev exquisitely chased ; whoever boasts 
of a coat of arms has it engraved on her breloque. 
As soon as evening lamps are lit—not even to 
say chandeliers—diamonds gleam on the corsage, 
and are fastened irregularly and as though at 
haphazard among the folds of the plastron and 
in the hair. Of all things, anything approaching 
symmetry must be avoided, for symmetry has been 
relegated among old fashions, and is quite ab- 
horrent to modern tastes 
at present there are three 


Speaking of the hair, 
parties contending for 
mastery in the field of hair-dressing. There is 
the high coiffure,in which the hair is drawn up 
from the neck, with which we have been familiar 
for some years; the long coiffure, which extends 
from the crown of the head down to the neck; 
and the low coiffure, in which the entire head is 
covered with 





a frisure that bears quite a striking 
resemblance to the head of a sheep, with rolled 
coils falling on the neck. Although the high 
coiffure is older than either of the other two, it 
shall have my ballot if the matter is put to vote. 
The long coiffure is voluminous and cumbrous, 
and the low coiffure is only becoming to very few 
faces. But why can we not have both one and 
the others ? 
high head-dress is becoming retain it, while oth- 
ers arrange theirs to their own taste? Why, in- 
deed, but that Fashion is an absolute monarch, 
and will not tolerate a division of power. But 
fashion has shown itself so tolerant of late in 
garments, admitting all styles and all eras, that 
now perhaps it may be left to women in general 
to choose for themselves between the coiffure 
that pleases them and an unbecoming one. But 
even if matters come to the worst, there will al- 
ways be obstinate minds who will insist on dress- 
ing their hair according to their own, and not ac- 
cording to the, fashion. Emmeting Raymonp. 


Why cannot women to whom the 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at all 


seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore | 
Throat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. Brown 


& Sons, on the wrapper.—( Adv.) 





Tur success of some of the agents employed by 
B. F. Johnson & Co., Publishers, Richmond, Va., is 








truly marvellous. It is not an unusual thing for their 
agents to make as high as $20 and $30 a day, and 
sometimes their profits run up as high as $40 and $50 

even more. Bunt we hesitate to tell you the whole 
truth, or you will scarcely believe we are in earnest. 
Write them and see for yourself what they will do for 
you.—[Adv ] 

Marvetiors Erricaocy. — Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 


J. Suwon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Parx 
& Titrorp's, New York.—({Adv.} 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


GOLD BAK: R's 1878, 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Breakfast Fg, Royat. Baxtxe Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Warranted absolutel re ——- 
* othe IF IT IS 


» from which the excess of 


Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- TO YOU TO KNOW 
cal, costing less than one cent a HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
i WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
\ VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, Me 
strengthening, easily digested, and 7& 
fens ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT 
% MATERIAL TO CLEAN 


} admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ AND POLISH YOUR 


ADV HRT ISHMRH: N’'TS. 




















well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers. irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, | t >osra: 
COLUMBIA YARNS. 


TRANE MARK REGISTERED 


colUMB;, 


aS ENTIRE SiL- 
VER SERVICE 


CBLEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 


and Evenness of 
Thread. IT AND BOTH WILL BE SENT 


TO YOU POSTPAID. 





Pure Dyes and Beauti- 


ful Shadings. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York 
ae —_ _ Weight Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C. 
Yarns i in the Market. 1 FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT PoLisH. 
Goops BBAR THIS TRapE-Marx, Nonz Oruzr Genuine, 





H. WILLIAMS, STewaro. 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN 


You are 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. + a U t 0 n e d 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv against buying Wire Mats unless our 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
Harris’s New Embroidery Threads imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


The Very Best Bustle in the Market 118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 CongressSt., 


oe P: a4 | Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Cu1oago, 
Made with Sor 4 Upright Spiral Beware of imitations. 

Springs, encased in fine silesia | See that our name appears on the frame. 
or silk-faced satteen, and with 


8 Pad at the top to give requisite | 
fullness and correct shape. 
Adapts itself to every position 
of the wearer, and folds up flat 
when wearer sits. 

Sent by mail, free, on receipt 
of price, 25c., 30c , and 40c. 

c. ©. CARPENTER, 

Sole Manufacturer, 


hed BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 





Tazss THREADS ars in Constant Use rx Lonpon ann 
on vss Oontinent In tHe Various Sonoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, ann sy HIGH-CLASS EBMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Vanristizs or Worx. 


Tae asove Yarns anp Fiax For Saxe py aut Leapina 
JoBBERS AND RsTAILSRS THROUGHOUT THES UniTsp Starzs 
anp OaNADA. 





HEMINWAYS Siok’ 


THE SMOOTHEST-THE STRONGEST 
THE BEST SILK MADE 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is absolutely the 
ouly unfailing remedy for removing radically and 





we ™ rmanently all annoying disfigurements from 
cclly cure OBESITY. Only sare method, Staretfon Dit ee, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &., without injuring the 
and y. New Treatise, with full in- Skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 





structions HOW TO ACT, sent pS sealed envelope for 


advertised poisonons stuffs can accomplish. Address 
6 stamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19Park Place, New York. 


Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 





FA 


D bs. Pique, and Valuable 
Beoks on Garden Peal vai It deseri 

Novelties in VEGETABLES & Sand tPLOW ER S of real v 

be obtained id a peat | for the m 








Fine aii Smooth, ‘Sof Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





DamedsSons 


BARCAIN SALE IN 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Special.—1000 dozen Ladies’ Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, warranted pure linen, hand - worked 
letters, 15e. each, $1.75 dozen. 

5000 dozen Gents’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
one and two inch hem, extra size, pure linen, hand- 
worked letter, 25c. each, $3.00 dozen (1 box) ; real 
value, $4.50 dozen, 

This sale is the largest, and best value ever 
offered in the market at these low prices; full assort- 
ment of letters, A to Y. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


How to Clothe the Baby, 


BEST &CO 








HOSE who still think it necessary to buy mate- 
rials to make up for Infants’ wear will be sur- 
prised at the superior quality and styles of the gar- 
ments we offer ready-made and our low prices. 
This is our specialty. No other assortment com- 


pares with onrs, either in sine novelties or the plain, 
medium-priced yrades. 
We are showing new Spring stvles in Gingham 


Dresses that are particularly attractive 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
FOR SALE 








EVERY WHERE. 


1784 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ene 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


“GEM 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50¢. Postage, 10¢. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 


THE DING & CONS co’s 
Dini t & ECIAL a8 . 


{ROSE 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER- BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
new, AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
ARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
ies New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAD ENTAL Vv VECETABLES. 
We offer Sele New THINGS = ean 
NOVELTIES i» all ,- Mi Our 
10) pp., elegantly illustrated, describes Over 
and CHOICEST Varieties on ic 
PLANTS and Boy! and 


Free. t?” if 
20 0 Years Established: 


iaronnonae 
ROSE GROWERS. ifer Mette cy) bo Co.. Pa. 




















“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Mal; 
es 





E.Burnham, 71 Btatest (Cont! Music Hall)Chicago 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
1888. 


SPRING 
SUMMER 
SEASONS. 


New Gowns, 
New Coats, 


New Hats, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 
Ssensons are now on view. 
| ‘The largest stock of Imported Cloths in the U.S. A., 

comprising all the lateet fabrics. 

Gentlemen’s Department, 11382 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Now open, new direct importation of 


FANCY FLANNELS 


TENNIS AND MOUNTAIN COSTUMES. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
LADIES’ ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SACQUES, &c. 


New designs and colorings. 





NEW SUMMER FLOWERING 
OXALIS DEPPII. 
Ba my plant for borders, ings or 
grown, Four kc leaves 
h'black zone; rosy mak flowers. 


Plen 
EXCE mires da ac TUBEROSE 


wering Bulbs with directions for ous. 
2for 14c. 4 for 25e. Extra selected Bulbs. 2 for 25c. 


PLANTS and BUL 
_CHAS T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co. Pa. 









to get Stroug,” says 
other that I liked fas well.’ 


FLOWER SEED Spe 


pee SEEDS fl ol eg oo 12 Plants by mall, 50c. 
3 Verbenas, 3 P: Rose, 1 Feverfew, 1 Double 

White Violet, 1 Holotroe. 1 Chrysanthemum, 1 Fach. 

sia. Catalogu © free, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y 


SHOPPIN 





In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


: | PURCHASING AGENCY, “sree ittien 





M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 











—— Chesluw St: 






$1. ee | by mail. pinssrpeed Catalogue of 


9° or Brain Workers 

“SOME E EXERCISER’ Ladies, and Youths, 
ows Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien- 
titie, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
Sehools for Physical and Vocai Cultare,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “ How 
ms | never saw any 
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A Skin Without Blemish 


Everywhere a network of sudoritic ducts, veins, | 


and pores, the skin constantly renews itself, and 
not only with its ceaseless desquamation, 
ita natural functional action, eliminates all waste, 
accumulation, and disease. Hence, a skin without 
it means health. 

and CutrouRa 
Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from 


blemish means more than beauty ; 

Cortoura, the great skin cure, 
it, externally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, cure every species of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
of hair, from pimples to acrofula. 


pimply 
with loss 


I have been afflicted for a great many years with 
bad blood, which has caused me to have sores on 
a solid sore for over 


my body. My hands were in 


a year. I had tried almost everything I could hear 
of, but had given up all hopes of ever 
the 
I used one box of Curtoura, one bottle 


eing cured, 
when I saw advertisement of the Curioura 
Remepirs. 
of Resoivent, and one cake of Soap, and am now 
able to do all my own work. 

Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, 


Price, 


Staunton, Ind. 
Sold everywhere 50c. ; 
25c.; Prepared by 
Dave anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 
a@ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 
BABY’S Skin,scalp,and hair preserved and beau- 
titied by the use of Curiouna Soap. 


Curioura, Soap, 


Reso.vent, $1. the Porrer 
64 
100 testimonials. 
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Are now exhibiting the latest Novelties in 


SILKS, MOIRES, 
FOULARDS, and INDIA SILKS, éc. 
French and English 
DRESS GOODS 
SATTEENS 
AND 


COTTON DRESS GOODS, 


In exquisite shadings, newest designs, and patterns 
exclusively imported by us at prices, as usual, 
lower than any other house. 





Sixth Ave. and 20th L 8t., New York. 

















I have suffered all my life with skin diseases of 
different kinds, aud have never found permanent 
relief, until, by the advice of a lady friend, I used 
your valuable Curtoura Kemepirs. I gave them 
a thorough trial, using six bottles of the Corioura 
Reso_vent, two boxes of CuTiovra, and seven 
cakes of Curioura Soap, and the result was just 
what I had been told it would be—a complete cure, 

BELLE WADE, Richmond, Va. 
Reference, G. W.*Latimer, Druggist, Richmond, Va. 


Have just used your CotTiovra Remepigs on 
one of my girls, and found it to be just what it is 
recommended to be. My daughter was all broken 
out on her head and body, and the hair commenced 
to come out. Now she is as smooth as ever she 
was, and she has only used one box of Cuttoura, 
one cake of Cutioura Soap, and one bottle of 
I doctored with quite a 
number of doctors, but to no avail. I am willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of the statement. 
GEORGE EAST, Macon, Mich. 


Cutioura Resoivent. 


For the last year I have had a species of itching, 
scaly, and pimply humors on my face to which I 
have applied a great many methods of treatment 
without success, and which was speedily and en- 
tirely cured by the Curiovra Remepirs. 

Mrs. ISAAC PHELPS, Ravenna, O. 


PIM? ES, blac khes ads, red, ‘rough, chap ped, and 
p oily skin prevented by Curiovra Soap. 





Make 
Speratty | 


OF 
2 " 
© ae aa Ladies’ 


and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &e. 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


CARDEN 


Peer 


Jubilee ret 188s. 









Philada. 


714 Chestnut St.. 





‘BRUCELINE’ 


It is attracting much attention from scientists and 
people who use restoratives for the hair. It is the 
only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to its 
original color. It is not a dye; price, $1. Bruce 
Hair Tonic strengthens the hair and prevents it from 
falling out, and is guaranteed to produce a new 
growth; price, $2. Hundreds of testimonials as to 
truthfulness of these statements. Send for testimonials. 

M. BRUCE, 294 6th Ave., New York 
Mrs. L. J. VIALLE, Temple Place, Boston. 


HAIR 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


ON THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
leas to the skin and sree Srom poisonous 
n drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use; 
hi ghly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put we in plain pcgece 


FACE in tne — of a sealed letter. Price, 
5 f1,00 r packet. Sold by Druaga. 


ou cannot et it at your dru 
Me g y ge 
ARMS. 


~— it b : y mail on receipt of price. 
AMSON & noe 
71 Park WIhTA w York. 











| illustrated paper, 
| department of Fashion and Fancy Work, 


| fail to read our great premium offers 
| for sample copy, free. 
DE 





| ly outfit FREE. 


(DRY GOODS #20" ew ron, 


carefully aid. LOWEST PRICES, 


Great Silk sale now going on. 

DO NOT FAIL to send for our NEW 
SPRING CATALOGUE (just issued), mailed 
FREE. 

N. B.—Please note the Street address. 


Le Boutillier a ae 
__ Brothers, ORK 


NEW YORK, 








WASTE: 
oe meee SILK 


NG 8 
et Street, Philadelphia, re. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 
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AHE Mme, DEMOREST PORTFOLIO 
of Fashions and What to Wear for 
Spring and Summer of 1888, out March Ist, contains 
over 800 full illustrations of prevailing styles, and ar- 
ticles on all materials, and full information on latest 
fashions. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 2c. The 
Mme. Demorest Monthly Fashion Journal is a 12-page 
devoted entirely to every possible 
giving infor- 
not to be procured anywhere else in the 
Subscription price, 50c. per annum. Don’t 
Send address 
Mention this paper. 
MOREST F. & 8S. M. CO., 
17 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


* + KIRBY,BEARD & Co % 


THREADING NEF 
Fi roa llS|| 4 


THREADING THREADED 


, PINS, NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. | 


mation 
world. 























You can live at iene cnkwal make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 





ONE OF THE NEW 


Styles of the I, C. 


Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes 


mZOLUMODMV 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 








| reach of all 








SEALSKIN GARMENTS. 


Elegantly-finished, perfect-fitting, genuine London- | 
dyed Alaska Seal. All sizes and lengths, newest 
styles. Stock too large, and, rather than carry over, 


PRICES MARKED WAY DOWN. 


Full stock Fur-lined Circulars, Plush Garments, 
Sealskin Caps, Coats, Mufis, Boas, Shoulder Capes, 
Fur Trimmings, Robes. 


Write for fashion book and prices, 
Y 7* 1 
C. C. SHAYNE, 
MANUFACTURER, 


103 PRINCE ST., near Broadway, N. Y. 
Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


Pee SEEDS 














D.M. M.FERRY&CO. 
be 


SEEDSMEN 
tin the world, 
D.M.FERRY&Co's 
Illustrated, De- 
seriptivet Priced 





applicants. and to 
ast season’s custo- 
without ordering it. 
Invalwibietoall. Every one 
_— or Plower Seeds should send for 


ddress D. M. FERRY & ©O., Detroit, Mich 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


The Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment, 


(ESTABLISHED 1819.) 
Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
bog 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fuiton 
, Brooklyn: T Temple Place, Boston; 42 East Mad- 
joan St., Chicago; 15 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
257 W alnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 44 6th St., Pitts- 
burg, Penn. ; 1225 Chestnnt St., Philadelphia. 
YEING AND CLEANING 
Of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments and Household 
Goods in every variety. 


fd LADIES | CURL OR FRIZZ 
IMPROVED 


ques Your Mair with the 
IDEAL 


Hair Curler, 


fa and avoid all danger of Burning or Soiling 
— a9 Hair or Hands. Money 
nded if not patiefectorye | 








| CURLER "ror SALE BY D 

| orm —— Sample, 50 cents. Postpaid. 
| ACENTS WANTED. 
| «G. L. THOMPSON. Mer, 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 





COCOA 


Meds 
ble KS ee, 


SPRING STYLES 


ANDERSON’S 


Costume Cloths, Tennis Suitings. 


PRINTED FLANNELS, 
FANCY STRIPE FLANNELS 


onthabl 


" 
4 Droadowvayy c A’, i 9th él 


NEARLY 30,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tailor’s Square 
Ever Invented. 
Protected by the Following 

Patents, 1879-1885. 

1585-1586. 
Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imita- 

tlols. 








oe 








SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSM AKER. 


In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine 
is a Neoxssity. It lasts a lifetime, and drafis directly 
on the lining aut ladies’ garments perfectly from «ct- 
UAL MEASURE in ONE FiFTH the usual time. Within the 
itis a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
prentices. It prevents fullness at bottom of front darts 
in princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, 
and performs work in a few moments that otherwise 
requires hours. Its success is unprecedented, and thou- 

sands have th inked t us for allowing them to test Ma- 
chine FREK OF OHAR« ul May test Mac hine at your 
own home for 30 ant FREE OF OUARGR. After 50 days’ 
trial, if not w 10 Times our asking price, then re- 
turn it. Send now for Varuasiex ILiusrratTen Crrev- 
Lak and Liperat Orrrr, Free. THE McoDOWELL 
GARMENT-DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th 
St., New York City, Sore Manuraoturgess. Mention 
this P. "aper. 


WHILBUR’S | 


rth 





The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. or Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stampa 
Sort trial can. Hi. O. v1 BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


OLD GOLD. 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry 
and plate accumulate, becoming “ food” for burglars 
or petty thieves. If the readers of Harper's Bazar will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send 
it by mail or express to me, I will send them by return 
mail a certified check for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


Pxcx's Parent Impnoven CusnioneD 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum.  Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
4 illustrated book with bara 

FREE Address a HIs' X, 853 


$100 to $30 


A MONTH can be made 
ferred who can furnish their own horses and give their 


working forus. Agents pre 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be 
profitably employed also. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. B. F. Jounson & Co., Publishers, 1009 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbere, 
—Ask your Dealer for them. 


GIVEN AWAY! 











| Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Wi 


he best ever made.— 


A package 


SEEDS § Mixed ‘lower seeds 500 kinds), 
ith Park's Frorat Gurng, all om 
| 2etamps. Every hs »wer-lover delighted. Te Ms all ve 


friends. G. W. Park, Fannettshburg, Pa. 
gt?" Be prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


WAM 100 NICE CARDS. csi 


lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 
3 other prizes, all mailed for 1c. Send 4c. for hook 
of elegant NEW sample cards. and biggest terms ever 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD C0., Meriden, Conn. 


~ GOODS sent by mail to any part 
of the U. S. Send for Illustrated 
HAIR : Catalogne of latest Parisian styles 
S. C. BECK, 36 N. Sth Street, Phil- 


adelphia. Please mention this paper. 


TO THE DEAF. 

A Person cured of Deafness and noises in the head 
of 23 years’ standing by a Simple Remedy, wil! send 
a description of it rree to any person who applies to 
Nicnoison, 177 MacDongal Street, New York 


READE 


Keene, N. H. 


If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS, 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 
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A MERCIFUL MAN. 


PROSAIC PARTY. ‘‘WHy, GRACIOUS ME! 


ROVER’s EARS?” 


PHILANTHROPIC DITTO. “My DEAR sIR, I'M A LOVER OF ALL ANIMALS. 


HIS OWN GOOD, AND HE KNOWS IT. 


WHY ON EARTH ARE YOU CUTTING OFF 


It Is FOR 


DO YOU SUPPOSE THAT I AS A MAN AND CHRISTIAN 


COULD THINK OF HIS GOING ABOUT IN HIS PRESENT STATE, WITH THE CHANCE OF HIS 
EARS GETTING FROST-BITTEN AT ANY MOMENT?” 


FACETIZ. 
A GENTLEMAN'S LEAP-YEAR REASON. 
Lvore. * Oh, Lionel, I love you more and more ev- 
ery day!” 
onset. * Don’t you only imagine you love me, Lu- 
cile, and tell the same story to every young man you 
meet ?” 
Lvomx “Oh no, I do not; I love only dear you; 
and you can make me happier than tongue can tell by 
rmitting me to ask your father if I may have you 
‘or my husband.” 
Laonet. “That can never be, Lucile; I am prom- 
ised to another. But no matter what happens, I shall 
always be a brother to you.” 


—_—@———- 
WHITE VIOLETS. 
Sweet ghosts! for what grim crime were ye com- 
lied 


To am aside your purple robes of state— 
All but the fragrance of your past withheld, 
And that but left to mock you with your fate? 


But the white violets looked at me and said: 
“ Nay, it is we who have a right to pride; 
We are not ghosts, or disinherited ; 
The purple ones are ghosts of those ~~ dyed.” 











WORKING HIS PASSAGE. 


Farmer (to old darky driving canal-boat mules). “1 
say, uncle, what d’ye gita day fer drivin’ them mules ?” 
Ov Darky. “I don’ git nuffin’ ’cept my passage. 
I's gwine ter Albany, an’ de cap’n ’greed ter let me 
wok my way.” 
a 


Mama (anzious as to the health of a pet dog). ** Flos- 
sie, little Effie is real s'ck. I must send out for a dog 
doctor.” 

Frioserr. “A dog doctor! 


Oh, mamma, can they 
talk 2?” [F 


fact. 
oo 


‘He's a perfect stick— 
The silliest kind of catch.” 
“ And she’s all brimstone— 
Both will make a match.” 
ene pene 
WHAT AILED THE CAKES. 
“Mercy, Bridget! What's the matter with these 
cakes ?” 
**T dun know, mum.” 
“They taste of soap.” 
“Yis,mum. 1 couldn’t find the soapstone§griddle, 
an’ so I soaped the iron one.” 


F. I. 8. 
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ETHEL. “MAMMA! WHEN I GROW UP, WILL THE CALVES OF MY LEGS BE Cows?” 
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REUBEN. “It’s TOO BAD, PETE,’BOUT WILSUNG BEIN’ OUT ©’ WORK. 


I'M 'FRAID 


HE’LL HAB KINDER HARD WORK TO MAKE BOFE ENDS MEET.” 


PETE (who never heard the expression before). ‘*‘ BOFE ENDS MEAT, EH! 


WELL, JUDGIN’ BY 


HIS PRESENT CIRCUMSTANS HE’LL BE MIGHTY LUCKY IF HE KIN MAKE ONE END WEGE- 


TABLE.” 


THE BUSIEST SOUL. 

When you see your best porcelain piled on the rug, 
And the catsup spilled into your hat, 

And your stock of molasses poured out of the jug 
In the eyes of the tortoise-shell cat ; 

When you doze on the lounge in tprandial rest 
And are awakened to feel Tike cand, 7 

With your medicine bottles piled up on your chest, 
And a handful of salt down your neck; 


When a the gas globe o’er the floor swiftly 
ro! 
Like a ball—there’s abundance of proof 


That a baby some eighteen or twenty months old 
Is the busiest soul ’neath the roof. R. K, M. 


—_—_~a——— 
SACKCLOTH AND ASHES, 

Youne Lapy (to confectioner). “ A five-pound box of 
nougat, please.” 

Conrxotiongr. “Yes, miss; will that be all to- 
day?” 

Lavy. “ Yes, I think so; it is Lent, you 
know.” 

NOT IN CHICAGO. 


During the recent reign of Boreas the sidewalks of 
a certain village were covered with a coating of ice 
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which made very good skating. Kittie took advan- 
tage of this, and called on skates at the house of a lit- 
tle friend. A fresh importation from the ould coun- 
thry opened the door, and seeing who it was, cried 
out to her mistress, ‘‘ Oh, Miss Edith, oh, Miss Edith, 
here’s Miss Kittie wants to see you with sleds on her 
Seet 1" : LA Fact, 
A TRIMMER. 

Prrnorat Deacon. “ Now, Brudder Johnsing, does 
yo’ b'lieve in open or close cummunynn, sah ?” 

Canpipatre (diplomatically, not wing deacon’s 
views). * Well, some likes it open, an’ some closed, but 
fo’ me, I says leave it ajar.” 


pa OS 
THE CUT DIRECT. 
Frrenp. “ What, Jobling, back from the West so 


soon ? oe meet with success ?” 
Josting (sadly). “ Yes; but it wouldn’t stop to 
speak.” 


—_—_—_>—_— 


WON'T HAVE TO GO FAR. 
Brown. “ Dumley, I want to buy a dog.” 
Doumscey. ‘ That’s a good idea, | ate n. I think ev- 
ery man ought to own a cm a 
hoown. ** Do you know where I can get a good one ?” 
Dumuey. “ Yes; I'll sell you mine.” 
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LULU. “I WONDER IF THAT DOG IS REALLY ENGLISH?” 
CORA, “OH MY, YES; DON’T YOU HEAK HIS VERY BROAD, DEEP ACCENT EVERY TIME 


HE BARKS?” 





